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PUBLISHERS NOTICES. 

1 Can’t Take It! verily these are troublous times. 
The Currency of the country is in a state of confound- 
ed confusion, and we are compelled to inform our dis- 
tant friends that for the present, we cannot consent to 
receive the promises to pay oi the Banks in Pennsy:- 
vania, Obio, Indiana, and Illinois. The Brokers re- 
fuse to purchase them, and we have no means of us- 
ing them. These circumstances wil! of course affect 
our circulation in those States for the present, but we 
hope this panic will not last many months. As soon 
as the Banks resume payinent their bills will be re- 
ceived. 

To our friends in this State and New England, 
we would say our dependence is-upon you. Our 
Western patronage is now mostly cut off and we must 
rely upon you to make up the deficiency, from those 
States where the Currency is not so deranged. —Our 
increased expenses require, and we trust deserve, an 
increase of revenue. 

Acknowledgements.—We cannot write letters of 
thanks to the numerous kind friends who have thus 
far nobly adided us, but we hope they will not on 
that account de us the injustice to suppose that we 
are ungrateful or thet their favors are forgotten. With- 
out their aid this paper could not exis), «and therefore 
the country is indebted to them for whatever benefits 
result from its circulation. 








A Meeting of the Monroe Co. Agricultural 
Society, ; 

Will be held at the Arcade, Rochester on Thurs- 
day the 17th inst,at 10 0’clk for the purpose of making 
out a list of premiums and appointing Awarding Com- 
mittees for the next Annual Fair. This is a very 
important mecting and it is hoped that all who feel 


an interest in the Society, and especially all the of- 
ficere, managers and town-committee men will be 
present. (Sce the list in another column.) 

A Farmer’s Dinner will be provided at the Arcade 
House—price 25 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
We cannot but feel highly gratified with the many 
kind letters which we have received, of which the fol- 





and public spirited farmers in Western New York.— 
He will pardon us for omitting a portion more strictly 
personal. These letters proffer us a cordial welcome 
to Western New York, and invitations to visit the 
homes of the farmers who write them. For the wel- 
come we are heartily thankful, and the invitztions we 
accept with an equal pleasure. We desire no higher 
honor in this world than to be accounted the Farmers’ 
Friend ; and we can ask to render no higher service 
to our fellow men than to contribute what we can in 
inducing the farmers to form a just appreciation of the 
usefulness und dignity of their profession, to enjoy with 
a higher zest, its pure and honest satisfactions ; and 
to improve and increaso to their utmost capacity, its 


* * * “ @ 7” 


Be assured, Dear Sir, that you are not alone in the 
** pleasure’ which you experience, * that the Editor 
is at home in Rochester,”’ yet mot so ‘at home in 
Rochester’’ it is hoped, that other parts of Western 
New York will not receive his visits; even farther 
West than Monroe County. For the ‘* hospitalities’’ 
of ** Niagara’’ will doubtless be as warm and as spon- 
taneous, as those of ‘‘ Wheatland’ even. I am glad 
he ‘‘ does not intend to stand much upon ceremony,” 
for whether the ‘‘ banns’’ be published or not, is of 
very little consequence, as that is not, in this state, a 
pre-requisite to the ‘‘ nuptials.” 

It is te be hoped, however, that when the Editor 
goes abroad among our agricultural community ; he 
will bear in mind that he is not in the *‘Old Bny 
State’”” where the lands have been cultivated more 
than two hundred yeare, and that too, with much skill 
and industry ; but that he is in the ‘* Genesee coun- 
try,”’ where for three fourths of that period, this whole 
region was inhabited, only by the red men of the 
forest. We are emphatically, in our agricultural 
youth, for, as a community, we have for the most part 
been able barely to pay the exorbitant price for our 
lands,—clear them of the unbroken and heavy forests,- 
and support our families. As to the matter of orna- 
mental improvements which so greatly abound in your 
native State, very little can be seen in this' ‘vegion ; 
although some few are beginning to feel a’ utile m- 
fortable in their circumstances. But the great inajori- 
ty of us are, or pretend we are, too poor, and too much 
in debt, even, to pay fifty cents a year for an agricul- 
tural paper : and of course, you will not expect to find 
us very far adyanced in scientific husbandry. 

You will doubtless find, Mr. Editor, in the greater 
part of Western New York, that although we possess 
one of the most desirable agricultural districts in the 
world ; yet, we cultivate our lands, not as science and 
wisdom would dictate. 

One of ihe greatest errors of our practice, is the 

indifferent snd slovenly manner in which we manage 
our crops. 
A very general stupidity in regard to the idea of im- 
prevements in husbaudry, prevails among us. If we 
raise from 15 to 20 bushels of wheat, 30 to 40 of corn, 
100 or 180 of potatoes per acre, we are tolerably well 
satisfied, and trudge along in the old track of our fa- 
thers. And when we, perchance, hear that ‘ some- 
where down east,” crops of grain are raised, double 
or triple to ours, we discredit the story, instead of 
enquiring how it was done. 

But enough for the present, lest the Editor should 
feel discouraged, without even a visit to his new friend 

NIAGARA. 

Thorn Hill, February, 1842. 


We subjoin extracts from the kind letter of another 
correspondent, showing the most substantial proofs of 
his good will. We can only thank him, and promise 





gieat, but as yet, not half explored advantages. 


to do our best to justify his good opinions, and make 


NO. 3. } HENRY COLMAN, Editor. 


* Letter 1, Agricultural Improvement. our paper worthy of his exertions. The exertions of 
Mr, Corman :— our friends Cook and Horsefield remind us of a kind- 


hearted Frenchman, A poor fellow had been burnt 
out and lost a large amount of property. A crowd of 
friends the ensuing morning were round him com- 
miserating his misfortune, and saying very kindly 
that they pitied him. The’ Frenchman heard them 
with some little impaticnce. Oh! said he, my good 
friend, you all say you pity this poor man ver mach, 
but you no say how much. Now] pity him one piece 
linen ; and gave the poor fellow a piece of linen.— 
This was real kindness ; and if it did not savor too 
much of the shop, we should call this showing one’s 
faith by one’s works, a very commendable kind of re- 
ligign’’ in’ the apostle’s time. We eay nothing of 
m improvements in this matter. 
LETTER Il. 
A Friend in need, a Friend indeed. 

Mr. Epitog ;—In looking over the contents of the 
last Farmer, I was much pleased with a communica- 
tion from your correspondent J. Horeefield, in which 
be calls upon all the readers of the Farmer to ‘take 
this No. and ge through their neighborhood and call 
upon every man to subscribe.” Well, agreeably to 
his plan, I took the paper and started, and in a short 
time I obtained ten subscribers, and in no case wasI 
under the necessity of urging them or “ talking to 
them like a Book,’’ but on examining the paper and 
learning the terms, they very willingly paid over to 
me fifty cents, with the request to have it forwarded 
immediately. 

Your correspondent proposes that every one of the 
present subscribers should obtain five new ones. Now 
I most earnestly hope this request will be complied 
with ; but I would not limit the number to five. I 
would say to every one, get all you can. If you can- 
not get but one, get that ; andif you can get five, ten 
or twenty, so much the better. J have already obtain- 
ed ten, and I do not intend to stop here, but hope I 
shall soon be able to send you another list of names. 
If I could make my voice be beard by every Farmer in 
Western New York, I would say to them, take the 
Genesee Farmer, and not only take it but read it.— 
The benefits to be derived from it are very great, and 
its cost very small. It is our own paper, and we ought 
to use all our influence to sustain it. 

I hope the subscription liet for this volume will show 
that the farmers of Western New York give our new 
Editor a hearty welcome. 

1 am glad to learn that he is at home in Rochester, 
where I intend soon to give him a call and talk over 
matters and things ; should it be consistent with bis 
other engagements, I should be happy to bave @ calj 
from him on my farm in Byron, Genesee County. 

Very respectfully, Yours, IRA COOK. 
Agricultaral Chemistry. 
The as = Bagot York State —_—, 
i r wi 
ler «premium a 100 - a best on 
ieultu mi ol w 
Agrfiende, 8. L. D.,end J. E. T., and C. F: Jy and 
J. W. W., will take due notice, and govern 
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Inquiry.-=Indian Corn for Fodder. 
Mr. Epiror— 

I wish to sow two or three acres of corn for the 
fodder, and not being acquainted with the crop, I 
should like to be informed as to the quantity of 
seed to be sown per acre, the time of sowing, the 
manner of tilling or putting in the crop, at what 
time the crop should be cut up, and all other little 
particulars concerning it, that I may be successful 
in the experiment. 

If you will give the necessary information through 
your paper, you will afford many subscribers val- 
uable information. If such a crop will produce 
from five to seven tons per acre—after being cur- 
ed—as some persons pretend that it will, it would 
be well for farmers to understand it. 

LEDYARD. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Remarks on the above.—The cultivation of Indian 
Corn for fodder may be well recommended to the 
farmers, especially where pasturage is deficient, or 
in a season where the crop of hay is likely to be 
small. Among the farmers who supply the cities 
with milk, it is a favorite crop, and is given to 
their cows at night and morning to assist a short 
pasture. In such cases itis sowed at successive 
seasons, every week or fortnight, so that the crop 
may be coming on as needed. It is sometimes cut 
when itis knee-high, and then in general it will 
start a second time, so that another cutting may be 
obtained. This should not, however, be confi- 
dently relied upon. Where it is wanted for green 
feed, it is of course advisable not to cut it until the 
plant is in perfection; we donot mean until the 
seed is ripened, but until the leaves and stems are 
as abundant and large as they are likely to be; 
that is when the flower is protruded, and the ear 
formed, and yet no part of the plant has become 
too hard to he completely eaten up by the cattle. 
Every farmer, therefore, may make his calcula- 
tion as to the time of planting. The earlier he 
plants, the sooner he will have the fodder and the 
more of it to give to his stock ; and by planting at 
successive times according to his convenience, he 
may keep up a supply of succulent food to the very 
end of the season. None need be lost; and every 
leaf and stem of it should be saved, even after the 
frost has killed it. 

We ha®e seen the plant cultivated to great ad- 
vantage for soiling cows; in many instances; in 
one where twenty cows were kept; in another 
where a hundred cows were soiled. In the latter 
case several acres were sown with corn for this 
purpose ; and it was cut and brought into the barn 
as wanted. There wasno feed of which the stock 
‘were more fond ; none which produced more milk ; 
nd none obtained at a less expense. It was all cut 
-hort by a machine, and while gathered green 
cvery particle of it was consumed. When in the 
gutamn it became dry, it was steamed for the stock. 
Among the milk farmers, near the cities, its culti- 
vation is constantly increasing. 

We have known it likewise much used for store 
hogs. Where pasturage is deficient, or where 
they are kept in styes, no green food is more rel- 
ished by them or more conducive to their thrift. 
In this case, however, it is of course given to them 
in a green and succulent state. 

We have not known it cultivated extensively for 
winter fodder, but there is no reason why it should 
not be. In this case it would be desirable to sow 
it early, if we would have the largest crop, and 
let it come to what maturity it will. The value of 
wellcured corn fodder for stock is settled. The 

cattle have determined the question long ago by 


the relish with which they eat it ; and the good 
condition in which it keeps them. The amount of 
well dried corn fodder, including butt8 as Well as 
tops, where the crop is fifty bushels, is generally 
estimated at two tons; this of the small yellow 
flint variety of corn ; the southern gourd seed vari- 
ety and the Western corn, produce a much larger 
amount. Farmers in general are disposed to esti- 
mate the fodder upon such an acre of corn, well 
saved, as equal for any neat stock, to one ton of 
English hay. Some place itat one and a half ton } 
none lower than three fourths of a ton. 

The only instance, which has come within our 
knowledge, of ascertaining with any exactness the 
actual amount of fodder or stover upon an-acre, 
wasin Pennsylvania, where we infer the gourd 
seed variety was cultivated, and where the crop 
amounted to 66 bushels. In this case 

Tons. cwt. lbs. 
The blades, husks and tops, when 





cured, amounted to ..:.+5..... 1 6 13 
Stalks and butts .....:..-se00e- 1 7 00 
23 8 














How much could be obtained by sowing it exclu- 
sively for fodder, we have no means of determin- 
ing with any accuracy. 

Nor have we any certain prescription to give as 
to the amount of seed to be used for an acre ; cer. 
tainly not less than half a bushel ,nor more than two 
bushels. Corn is a plant which, in rich soil, tillers 
abundantly or throws out many suckers, unless 
where it is very thickly sown, in which case it con- 
formsto every other plant in its habits of growth, 
and runs up ina slender form like bushes ina 
thick swamp. Many persons advise to sow it 
broad cast, in which case it admits of no after cul- 
iv vation ; aid the weeds, if the land is rich, will 
check its growth and fillthe ground with their 
seeds. It is best to sow it in drills two feet apart, 
and quite thickly in the drills, scattering the seed 
over a space in the row, six inches ora foot in 
width. It may then be ploughed or passed through 
with a cultivator once at least; and ina measure 
kept clean from weeds. It is believed that as 
much fodder may in this way be obtained from an 
acre, as if sown broad cast. 

The land cannot be made too rich for it; and it 
need not be gathered until itis ripe. There may 
be a good many imperfect and some ripened ears 
among it; but the cattle will not like it the less on 
that account. The Irishman was asked how he 
kept his horse so sleek and fat; and ‘‘faith! says 
honest Pat, he has nothing but whate straw, your 
honor, and that is not half threshed.” It is a preva- 
lent opinion that the top stalks of Indian corn when 
cut ina succulent state, and cured quite green, are 
better than when left to ripen. Itis believed that 
this is an error; as the experience of observing 
farmers, we think, will show that their cattle do 
better, prefer them, give more milk and show bet- 
ter thrift, when fed upon the buttstalks, that is the 
leaves and husks upon the butts after the corn has 
been gathered, than upon the top stalks gathered 
and cured in a green state, as abovedescribed. The 
fodder need not then be harvested until it is, as it is 
termed, nearly dead ripe. Corn fodder when cut 
green, especially late in the season, is cured with 
great difficulty ; but if left to stand until itis either 
killed by the frost or reaches maturity, it is as 
easily saved as hay. In putting awaycorn fodder, 
we have found it advantageous to insert occasion- 
ally, layers of wheat straw. The sweet flavor of 


the corn fodder is communicated in some measure 





tothe straw; and the straw serves to keep the 





corn fodder from being injured by heating. No 
fodder suffers more or sooner from wet or rain than 
corn fodder. Every possible pains should, there. 
fore, be taken to avoid this ; and it is a good way 
to hangas muchof our corn fodder, as we have 
room for, on the beams and on poles extended over 
the barn floors, and in sheds where it will be ont of 
the reach of the cattle. 

As to the kind of corn to be sown, the Southern 
gourd-seed or the Western corn, w ill undoubtedly 
give the largest weight; but much of it will be 
in the butt, no part of which will the cattle eat, 
Our common Northern small flint corn will yield a 
large amount to the acre, as it will bear thick soy. 
ing ; and the main stalk is not so large but thata 

good deal of it will be eaten, especially if cut ap. 





Improved Durham Short Horas as Milking 
Stock. 

I subjoin a letter from Win. K. Townsend, of New 
Haven, Conn., received since my Fourth Report of the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts was published. From 
this report an extract has been given, both in the num- 
ber for February and in the Janvary No, re. 
lating to Dairy Srocx, in which the claims of this 
race are examined under the light of the fullest infor. 
mation which I had then obtained or could obtain, 
The reference made to the stock of Mr. Townsend in 
my Fourth Report, p 273. No. 7, was founded on the 
statement of the Committee on Farms of the New 
Haven Agricultural Society. Had his letter reached 
me in season, I should certainly have inserted it with 
pleasure. 

There can be no doubt of the authority of this let- 
ter. It is worthy of full confidence, and speaks well 
for the milking properties of this valuable race. The 
quantities of milk reported are remarkable. The 
statement however, is positive only as to three of the 
animals. “ Lady,” during the winter averaged us gts. 
per day, and in her prime and on full feed, gave 30 qts. 
per day. She was a selected cow. 

“Favorite,” her oflspring, gave 22 qts. Having 
lost one teat, her greatest quantity since has been 24 
quarts. 

“Beauty,” the daughter of Favorite, and grand 
daughter of Lady, gave 10 gts. on the morning of the 
day when she calved, and after that increased to 30 
qts. per day,at which rate she continued fur six or cight 
weeks. It is not said whether the measure was beer 
or wine quarts, but 1 presume the latter; 30 wine 
quarts would be equal to about 24 beer quarts. If the 
milk was measured in the pail, little reliance can be 
placed upon the exactness of the measurement. This 
case presents one wong the frequent examples of the 
indefiniteness with which statements of this nafure 
are made. It would have been gratifying to have 
been told how the cows were kept. 

In respect likewise, to the eight thorough bred Dur- 
hams, descendants from Lady, all, as Mr. T. says, st- 
perior milkers, and of whom he adds, we estimate their 
average yield for eight weeks after calving, at 24 qts. 
per day, on good feed; it will be seen that this is mat- 
ter altogether of estimate, not of ascertainment. It 
must therefore be set down as such. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. T. has made nv trial of 
the butter properties of the milk. The facts that “it 
brings the best price in the New Haven market,” that 
Chis family deemed it richer than the milk of native 
cows, when placed side by side,” that “the milkman 
pronounced it the richest he had ever carried to mar- 
ket,,’ and that “some of his customers consider it the 
best they can procure,” are all valuable as opinions or 
presumptions in the case; and certainly without the 
slightest disparagement to, but with the highest respect 
for the judgment of the gentleman, who certifies th's 
account, it will be seen that these are al] matters of 
Frivate opinion and judgment, and therefore by no 
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means conclusive as to the butter properties of the 
milk. This can only be certainly determined in the 
churn. 

It was said to me at the meeting of the State Socie- 
ty at Albany, by two er three friends, that it was un- 
derstood that now the New Genesee Farmer would 
come out as the oppenent of the Durham Short Horns. 
I answer that no man has either right or reason to say 
this. I do not choose to be putin this position. I am 
not the opponent of the Short Horns; far from it. I 
am an admirer of this race of animals. But I am the 
friend of truth in the case, and I shall go for facts, and 
seck, as honestly as ] can, to make up my judgment; 
and shall have no hesitation in avowing that judgment, 
when it is made up; and shall not be ashamed to alter 
that judgment when I see occasion to alter it, even at 
the risk of being tossed upon the horns of these cattle 
as high as the most stiff-necked among them or their 
advocates can throw me. H. C. 

East Haven, Con., Dec. 10, 1841. 
Mr. H. Cotman— 

Dear Str—In compliance with yéur suggestion, 
communicated through H. Whitney, Esq., of New 
Haven, I will endeavor to give you a fewW statements 
respecting the quantity and quality of the milk from 
my thorough bred Durham cows. 

“ Lady,” from whom my stoek eriginated, was pur- 
chased in England by Henry De Groot, Esq., in May, 
1829, of Asahel Ashcroft, Esq., of Bank Hale Farm, 
and wasthen four years old. She arrived inthis coun- 
try in July of that year, and on Dec. 29th, brought a 
fine heifer calf—named Favorite. Lady, during the 
winter succeeding, averaged 18 quarts, and when in 
her prime gave, while in full milk on good feed, 30 
qvarts per day. 

Attwo years old, Favorite gave 22 quarts; but 
lo:ing one teat by accident, her greatest quantity since 
has been 24 quarts. 

Favorite’s first calf, “ Beauty,” is a superior milker, 
giving milk freely up to the very day of calving. On 
the 4th of May fast,she gave 10 quarts in the morning, 
and in the afternoon returned from the pasture with the 
calf se had dropped duririg the day, by her side, and 
gave an equal quantity. She immediately increased to 
30 quarts a day, and so continued for 6 to8 wecks, 
until the pastures failed from the drought. 

Ihave eight thorough bred cows, descendants of 
Lady, and all superior milkers. We estimate their 
average quantity during the 8 weeks after calving, on 

good feed, at 24 quarts per day. 

£8 all my milk, for several years, has been sold in 
New Haven, it has not been convenient for mc to as- 
eertain the precise quantity of butter which might be 
made frem the milk of cachcow. My milk is rich and 
sells re: dily at the highest price in the city, and is pro- 
nounced by good judges there, the best which can be 
obtained. Busser made by us from milk left occasion- 
ally, is of the first quality in color and in flavor, and 
the thickness of the cream, ascompared with that upon 
the milk of native cows, placed side by side, has been 
such as to attract the notice of my family. The per- 
son who has purchased my milk for the year past, has 
had experience in the business, and he declares the 
milk from my Durham cows the richest he has ever 
taken to markct. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

This certifes that I have used in my fariily, milk 
obtained from many different persons, but for the last 

year have precured my supply from Mr. Townsend’s 
dairy, and thst, I am fully satisfied, it is the best I can 
procure in the city. 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 

Now Heven, Dec. 10, 1841. 

Charles Robinson who subscribes the above 

certificate, is one of the most active and enligh¢ 


ened friends of Agricultural Improvement to be 
found in this good old Yankee State. We are 
happy to see his name aflixed to any communica- 
tion ii our paper ; and shall be much gratified to 
find it often appended to communications much 
longer. We assure him a hearty welcome when- 
ever he will févor us, arid a cordial co-operation, 
as far as our humble power can be éxerted, in the 
cause which he and his disinterested coadjutors 
have so much at heart, the improvement of Con- 
necticut Husbandry. 
Durham and Devon Stock. 

Me. Epiror— 

Sirn—In answer to an inquiry in the December 
number of the New Genesee Farmer, by A Subscri- 
ber, as to which I consider the best breed of cattle, the 
Durham or the Devon, I would say, that I have not 
had much experience with the Durham, excepting one 
bull. My oldest stock of that breed are only one 
year old last spring. They are quite large of their age 
and appear to be tclerable good feeders, but they have 
not that symmetry of shape that would be desirable, 
excepting those from Devon cows (crossed). I have 
raised crosses ef the Devons for a number of years, 
and J think they are the best stock to cross with our 
native cows, being more uniform in shape and color, 
and in my judgment, are the best stock of cattle for 
the majority of farmers in the Genesee country, all 
things considered. They are very much sought after 
by eastern drovers. 





GEORGE SHEFFER. 

Wheatland, Jan. 15, 1842. 

Remarks—We give the above from a respectable 
farmer and agree with him, that he is a very incompe- 
tent judge of the Durham Stock if he has had none, 
excepting a bull, more than one year old. He as yet 
can hardly judge of their shape, as animals of a large 
size seldom attain perfection of size early. 

The cross of the Devons with our best native stock, 
is most strongly to be recommended, especially in 
reference to raising oxen; how far it may improve the 
milking qualities of the cows remains to be deter- 
mined. 

That this cross constitutes the best stock for the 
Genesee Country, with our recent and imperfect 
knowledge of the localities, we shall not presume to 
give even an opinion. —Eb. 





Berkshire Pigs. 

Mr. E. Marks, in the last number of the Culti- 
vator, gives the weight of four Berkshires,—1838 
pounds ; pretty good, to be sure. But we have 
some in this neighborhood quite their equals. Mr. 
Carter, who has taken four premiums on Berk- 
shires of the Ontario Agricultural Society, fatten- 
ed two out of a litter of eleven pigs, and slaugh- 
tered them the day they were twenty months old. 
Their aggregate weight was one thousand and 
forty-four pounds. Yours &e. 

MYRON ADAMS, 

East Bloomficld, Jan., 1842. 


For the New Genesee Farmer 
Peat. 

Mr. Corman—There has recently been discovered 
in this vicinity, an extensive bed of peat. It issitua- 
ted about midway between the villages of East and 
West Bloomfield, half a mile North of the road. It 
is found in a whortleberry swamp, comprising some 
sixty orseventy acres. The discovery was accidental. 
A man passing on the bank of a ditch during the very 
dry weather of last autumn, observed the muck thrown 
out of the ditch to be hard, and crumbling under his 
feet like charcoal, was induced to try some of itina 
blacksmith’s fire, and fownd that it burned readily. 
The swamp was burned over last fall, and the surface 





roots of the whortle bushes. The peat is found about 
nix inches below the surface, and is said to vary from 
three to ten feet in depth. While lying in the bed it 
resembles common swamp muck—is more compact, 
and of aslightly reddish cast. When dried it is bard 
and friable, lighter colored than common charcoal, 
receives 8 polish, and burns with a steady clear flame. 
I understand that a company has been tormed who 
are to commence digging it next spring. It will un- 
sloubtedly be a valuable acquisition to this part of the 
state, Yours, &c., 

MYRON ADAMS. 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 1842. 
Remarks on the above, and on Redemption of Peat 
Meadows.—There cannot be much doubt that the sub- 
stance our respected correspondent has described is 
peat; and the reddieh coloring matter mentioned 
comes from iron mixed with it. A company he says 
is formed to commence digging it the next spring ; 
but what is the specific object of this company, wheth- 
er manure or fuel, is not said. 
Asa manure, peat formga valuable ingredient in 
compest ; being formed wholly of decayed vegetable 
matter, it is well adepted to restore to the soil the 
element, which cultivation exbausts. It requires, 
however, decomposition or disintegration before it is 
in a condition to apply te the ground. Lord Mead- 
owbank’s process for its reduction, of which so much 
issaid in English agricultural works, consisted in 
forming a heap of peat with invervening layers of 
horse manure, which, taken green from the stables, 
soon produced heat enongh to reduce the peat. Lime 
is recommended by Dr. Jackson, for the same purpose, 
but it must be quick lime. Dr. Dana recommends 
ashes, of the superior advantages of which we bave 
no doubt. Peat likewise, the coarser kinds especially, 
may be advantageously thrown into the hog-stye, 
where the hogs will soon reduce and intermix it with 
other substances ; and it may with particular advan- 
tage be thrown into a barn cellar where the bogs have 
decess, and where, if the manure from the horee sta- 
ble is likewise deposited, the peat will act as a most 
useful absorbent ; and the whole contents be made 
valuable. In many cases what is called black muck, 
is composed like peat of decayed vegetation, and 
seems to be peat in an incipient state. Do the farmers 
of Ontario county require this for a manure? We 
had supposed not ; but our information is of necessity 
extremely imperfect. While they have vast amounts 
of wheat straw, and spent ashes lies untouched in 
large heaps at the potash establishments, and plaster 
works its magical effects among them, and clover af- 
fords its enriching nutriment, and their floeks of sheep 
are numerous, we had supposed, on their new and 
unexhausted soil, they would require few additional 
materials for manure. 

As fuel, peat is highly valuable, where better sub- 
stances cannot be had ; but who would think of using 
peat where the best of rock maple and beach and hick- 
ory can be had for two dollars per cord? The odor 
of burning peat is offensive to most people ; its ashes 
are very light and fill the house with dirt ; and the 
trouble of digging and drying and carting is a good deal 
more than that of getting wood, and occurs at a sea- 
gon of the year when time is worth much more to the 
farmer than in the season of getting wood. We 
might be driven to use a peat fire by necessity, but we 
should never go to it from choice. It has, however, 
one great advantage; a block of peat kindled and 
raked up in the ashes will keep alive for a week. 

If our friends, however, choose to use it for fuel, 
they will allow us to give them one word of advice as 
to curingit. In general, this is done by piling it in 
stacks crosswise on the margin of the meadow. Here 
it must remain Sometime ; and, if the season prove 
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being housed. The best peat we have ever seen has 
been cured in this: way. After being dug, let it lie 
long enough upon the ground to become drained, and 


then let it be carried home and piled up ina shed, 
where, while itis protected from the rain, there is a 


thorcugh cireulation of air round and among every 
part of the heap. This is much the least troublesome 
way of curingit ; and the peat is heavier.and will give 
more heat than when dried in the usual way in stacks 
on the field. 
Our friends, however, may, we think, if we under- 
stand its condition, appropriate their peat meadow to 
a much better purpose, than that of cither manure or 
fuel. Let them ditch and drain it thoroughly, o1 at 
least 90 as to reduce the water eighteen inches below 
the surface ; then let them pare and burn the seds, at 
such a time that the meadow itself will not take fire ; 
spread the ashes; put an a good dressing of compost, 
half loam and half manure, well mixed, and sow lib- 
erally of herd-grass, red-top, and clover. Or if they 
prefera less expensive process, let them ditch and 
drain their meadow as above ; clean away the rubbish 
with a stiff harrow or drag ; and carry on, at a season 
when they can get on to the meadow with a team, 
good loam and sand, and spread to the thickness of 
two or three inches, and then sow grass seed as above. 
Or otherwise before the frost is entirely out, and when 
they can turn over the surface to the depth of four or 
five inches, let this be done carefully, inverting every 
sod, and then let a dressing of mixed manure be ap- 
plied, the land sowed with grass seed as above advis- 
ed, and rolled. The most thorough way of doing 
the business is undoubtedly the beat- By this man- 
agement, this land may be brought into most produc- 
tive grass land, yielding, as we have repeatedly known, 
three and four tonsto the acre. After three or four 
years a compact sward is formed, when it may be 
ploughed and cultivated with common crops. With- 
in our own experience it has produced the best of rye, 
corn and oats. In Ireland, great improvements have 
been made in this way, and near Liverpool portions of 
Chat Moss have been redeemed in a similar mode un- 
der the direction of Mr. Reid. We regret that we 
have not at hand the means of stating the process of 
Mr. Reid and the results, but this we shall be able to 
do hereafter. The crops of wheat obtained on land 
redeemed in this way, were most remarkable. Much 
of this description of land has been recovered and im- 
proved in Massachusetts, of which we propose shortly 
to give a full account. 


“Black Gum”-=-Bowlderse=Mediterranean 
Wheate=-Peach Buds, 
[In a letter from Cayuga County.} 

Biacx Gum.—On a late journey to Auburn, I ob- 
served plum trees in great numbers along the road, 
tricked out in al’ the finery of ** black gum ;’’ and I 
was rather gratified to see the progress it had made. 

Rejoicing at the misfortunes ot others? No—far 
from it; but the trees must econ die in the hands of 
their present owners, who take no care of them; and 
the sooner they die, the better. 

Is that so? Yes, and I can prove it. Every one of 
these trees is a nursery of insects, to annoy the trees 
of their industrious neighbors ; and 80 long as such 
nuisances exist, so long must every pomologist within 
a mile or two of them be in a state of continued 
watchfulness or watfare. When all these worthless 
trees perish, however, the insect, having no place to 
breed in, and nothing to live on, must perish too ; and 
then—the dark cloud having passed over—plum trees 
may grow and flourish as they did ten years ago. 

Although we have given line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, yet it may be proper to mention the 
remedy for this ‘evil’? once more. Possibly some 
landed proprietor may be wakened up, and induced to 





Cut off all these black bunchés or excrescences, 
which probably at this season, however, contain no 
insects, for their removal is necessary to enable us to 
detect the mew bunches which will form late in spring 
or carly in summer. The latter, containing the 
worms or larva, should be carefully burnt as soon as 
they are discovered ; but to prune the tree thoroughly, 
removing all surplus weod, and leaving the branches 
so open that any new excrescences may be detected at 
a glance, would save much time and trouble. 





Bownpers.—Every traveller in this part of the 
State, whose perceptive faculties are well developed, 
must have observed that fragments of rocks, varying 
greatly in size, arescattered over the land; and that 
most of them differ entirely from the rocks which oc- 
cur in regular strata. 

Now how did those bowlders get there? This 
question would be answered vory differently by differ- 
ent persons. 

Some believe that stones grow ; and that the pebble 
of to-day may become a large rock in future years. 
In other words, that they grow as naturally as pump- 
kins. Nobody, however, has discovered the stem 
that rocks grow on ; nor the veins or pores through 
which their nutriment circulates. Animal life and 
vegetable life are familiar terms; but mineral life 
would be something new in the language of natu- 
ralists. 

Other people who (like the former) have not etudi- 
ed causes and effects, quietly conclude that those frag- 
ments have always been there ; and sec no reason to 
wonder at their appearance. It has been observed, 
however, that ncarly all the rocky strata in Western 
New York abound with the remaine of animals that 
once existed ; and which could live buried deep in 
the earth no more thana horse or a cow could live 
there. When clive they were at the surface of the 
ground, though that surface was probably at the bot- 
tom of the sea ; but certainly they never lived with 
thoze rocks on their heads ; and if we may judge from 
the plainest analogy, every one of those bowlders, 
lies directly over the remains of some animal. 

It will be safe to conclude, therefore, that there was 
a time when these rocks were not in their present 
positions; and the question may properly recur, how 
did they ‘get there?’ Ina late lecture on Geology, 
delivered by Professer Silliman in the city of New 
York (as 1eported in the Tribune), I find the follow- 
ing remarks on the transportation of bowlders by 
means of floating ice : 

‘*Tt is not at all necessary to draw upon the imagi- 
nation to understand this fact; for it is a matter of 
observation that ice-ielands of vast magnitude are fre- 
quently torn away from their beds and floated through 
Hudson’s end Baffins’ Bay tv more southern reg‘ons, 
I have seen myself ice-islands floating through the 
ocean, towering from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet above the surface of the sea; and as we 
know that floating i¢e never chows above the surface 
more than one-eighth of its bulk, we may reasonably 
conclude that islands of sixteen hundred feet in thick- 
ness frequently float from the Arctic regions to more 
southern climes. It is easy to sce then, that these 
islands are capable of transporting immense loads of 
rock, far more heavy than the largest ships of war; 
and it is obvious that when these islands float into 
warmer regions, they must melt and drop their load. 
Thus the rocks which come from the most northern 
regions are deposited in the bottom of the southern 
sens. These masses, transported thus, may be seen 
off the West Const of South America, and at the 
island of Chiloe. The process has long been going 
on, and will be in progress forever.’’ 

These remarks prescnt a very interesting view of 





exert himself as it were at the eleventh hour. 


the subject, and there can be no doubt ef their cer- 


rectness ; but they fail to cover the whole grouni, 
The bowlders in this part of the country, generally 
show the effects of attrition; and where they are de. 
rived from rocky strata on this side of Lake Ontario, 
some estimate may be made of the distance that they 
traveled, trom thei: change of form—the nearer 1g 
their native beds, the more angulir—the further, the 
more rounded and worn. Fifty miles of rolling ang 
grinding have effected greet changes ; but fifty milesof 
navigation would produce no sich results. I must, 
therefore, conclude that our bowldets getterally tray. 
eled by land. 





Mepirerranean Wueat.—A letter recently re. 
cently received from a (fourth) correspondent near 
Philadelphia, contains the kind and liberal offer of g 
barrel of the Mediterranean Wieai for sowing next 
fall, with the following additional information : 

‘¢Tts character here is rising, improving as it be. 
comefcclimated. We have not yet tried it for bread, 
but [A. & B.] who are remarkable for having very 
nice bread, say that it is excellent; and that the flour 
is more like what they used to have in old times.” 

It may be remembered by some of your readers tha; 
this wheat is exempt from rust, and from the attacks 
of the Hessian fly. 


Peacn Bups.—In my letter contained in the firsi 
number of the current volume, I mentioned that the 
peach buds had swelled; and that unless the winter 
should proye unusually mi!d, they would be likely to 
perish. Well, the winter has been unusually mild-- 
they remain uninjured ; and the lateness of the season 
(2 mo. 20.) encourages the hope that the danger from 
intense cold is nearly over. 

The Principal of the Cayuga Academy at Aurora, 
has politely furnished me with observations made at 
that place, on the temperature. The greatest cold 
was on the morning of the 14th of the first month 
when the mercury stood at 6° above zero ;_ but further 
from the lake and at a greater elevation, it was doubt- 
less colder. Between Aurora and this place, howev- 
er, I think the difference would net be more than two 
or three degrces, so that with us there must be more 
than thirty degrees of frost to destroy the blossom 
buds of the peach when they are swelled. The leaf 
buds are much hardier. 





Ontario Agricultural Society. 

This Society held their usual meeting at Canan- 
daigua on the 8th ult. So inclement a day has hardly 
been experienced this winter ; and the roads were ex- 
tremely bad. The attendance of Farmers was good, 
but the show of agricultural products and stock was 
very small. Jt could not have becn expected that the 
animals, unicss they had a good deal more public 
spirit than their owners, would coneent to be tied toa 
stake and shown upon the common on sucha day as 
that, for the gratification of public curiosity or their 
own vanity. We found very few of the farmers wil- 
ling to ** take airs’’ upon themselves on the occasion, 
and who did not prefer looking at a good maple fire to 
looking at a fat ox, though they seemed to have no 
objection to the latter after he had been at the fire like- 
wise. Thie season of the year in our climate, is very 
unsuitable for a cattle show. 

The premiums were awarded es follows : 

To Pitt May, of Hopewell, for the best two acres of 
Wheat, $10. The yield was 374 bushels per acre. 

To Jesse H. Bunnell, of Canandaigua, second best 
ditto, $7. 28 bushels. 

To Eph. W. Cleveland, of Naples, for the best ficld 
of Corn, not less than one acre, $7. 82} bushels 
per acre. 

To Royal A. Andrews, Bristol, for second best do. 

$5. 70.21 bushels per acre. 

To Bani Bradley, of E. Bloomfield, third do. $3.— 

48.61 bushels per acre. 





To John Raines, Canandaigua, for the best field of 
Barley, no less than onc acre, $5. 41} buehbels. 
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To Joel S. Hart, Hopewell, second best do. $3. 

To Bani Bradley, E. Bloomfield, for the best field of 
Oats, $5. 83} bushels per acre, 

To Myron Adains, E. Bloomfield, second do. $3.-- 
69.12 bushels. 

To Joseph Blodget, Gorham, for the best aere of 
Peas, $5. 47.35 bushels. 

Jo Wm. Bryant, Manchester, for the best field of 
Potatoes, $5. 109 bushels on half an acre. 

To Chas. B. Meek, Canandaigua, for best Ruta Baga, 
5.--30 tons. Same, $3 for second best, 22 tons. 
Same, $5, for best Mangel Wurtsel--15 tons on 
153 reds. 

To Chas. Godfrev, Seneca, for best yoke of Fat Oxen, 


$7. 
To Myron Adams, East Bloomfieild, for the best fat- 
ted Cow, $5. 
To Geo. Cay ward, Seneca, for cecond best do. $3. 
To Chester Osborn, Gorham, third do. $2. 
To Myron Adams, E. Bloomfield, for best fat Steer, 
» 


To Sam. Greenleaf, Canandaigua, second do $3. 
To Chas B. Meek, do third do. $2 
To A. M. Bush, Hopewell, for the best fat Heifer, 


ijn Beidler, Canandaigua, for best six Fatted 

Sheep, $5. 

Mr. Godfrey’s fat oxen, a cross with the Devon, 
and Mr. Myron Adams’ steer and cow, of Devon 
blood, would have done honor to any show. Mr. 
Cayward's cow was a very fat and heavy animal with- 
outany pretensions to aristocratic blood, and certainly 
none to symmetry or beauty. 





Monroe County Acricultural Society. 


Ata meeting of the Monroe County Agricultural 
Society, held at the Arcade, in the city of Rochester, 
on the 19th day of February, 1842. 

The meeting was organized and proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, when the 
following persons were clected : 

For President, 
HENRY COLMAN, Rochester, 
For Vice Presidents, 
Wituiam Garsert, Wheatland, 
Lyman B. Lanewortny, Greece, 
Wiuttram C. Corseir, Henrietta. 
Henry M. Warp, Recording Secretary. 
M. B. Batruam, Corresponding Secretary. 
' For Managers, 


Rawson Harmon, Wheatland, 

Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 

Asa Rowe, Greece. 

Caleb K. Hobbie, frondequoit. 

E. H. Barnard, Mendon, 

Jacob Strawn, Chili, 

Gideon Ramsdell, Perinton, 

Miles Lawson, Ogden, 

John H. Robinson, Henrietta, 

Alfred Fitch, Riga, 

Abel Baldwin, Clarkson, 

F. T. Root, Sweden, 

David M. Smith, Rush. 

Fer Town Commitices, 

Wiheatland.—Jirah Blackmir, George Sheffer, 
Samuel Wood. 

Chili. —~William Pixley, John K. Balentine, John 
Taller. 
oe Church, Charles Tenney, John 

we, 

Ogden.—Oliver Day, Medad P. Farker, Jesse 
Harroun. 

Sweden.—S. D. Baldwin, George Allen, Hum- 
phrey Palmer. 

Clarkson.—David Forsyth, Frederick F. Church, 
Abel Baldwin. 

Parma.—L. W. Metcalf, Roswell Atchinson, 
Abner Darling. 

Greece.—Hall Colby, Nicholas Reed, John Moxon. 

Gates.--Lyman Potter, Moses Dyer, Matthias 
Garrett. 

Brighton.--Timothy Wallace, Romanta Hart, 
Oliver Culver. 

Henrietta. —Matthias L. Angle, James Sperry, 
Stephen Leggett. , 

Rush.—Tnomas Wright, William M. Mott, Chas. 
Chamberlin. 

Mendon.—Abner Cole, Benjamin Birdsall, Jr., 
Thomas Wilcox. 

Pittsford. —Alexander Voorhees, Ira Bellows, Eb- 
enezer Sutherland. 





Perinton.—Zerar Burr, A. Goodell, Elisha Ram- 


sey. 

Penfield —Elias Beach, Daniel Fuller, Samuel 
Miller. 

Webster. —BDryan Woodhull, William Holt, Alphe- 
us Crocker. 

frondequoit.—-Benjamin King, H. N. Langworthy, 
Cummings. 

Rochester. —Alonzo Frost, E. Darwin Smith, Na- 
thaniel Draper, Ansel Frost, George Whitney, Alex- 
ander Kelsey, Patrick Barry. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That measures be 
taken by this Society for establishing an Agricultural 
Museum in the city of Rochester, and that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to make inquiry respecting a 
room for the purpose, and to send a petition to the 
Governor and Legislature for a set of the specimens 
of Natural History collected by the Geological Sur- 
veyors, and to report at the next meeting of this Soci- 
ety. 

On motion of E. Darwin Smith, Resolved, That 
the thanks of this Society be tendered to Lyman B. 
Langworthy, for the able, diligent, and faithful atten- 
tion to the duties of the office of President of this 
Society for the last two years, during which he has 
officiated as such. 

Adjourned to meet at the same place on the 17th of 
March next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

HENRY M. WARD, Ree. Sec. 


The First Effects of the Bankrupt Law. 

We are told by the New York papers that since 
the operation of the Bankrupt Law, numbers in 
that city have come forward to compromise with 
their creditors who for years past have made no 
effort to pay their debts. They now evidently 
dread the searching operations of that Law. 

The doctrine that when a man fails, he has more 
money to expend in show and amusement, seems 
now to be on the eve of an explosion. With pru- 
dence and economy—hard times can neither affect 
a farmer’s independence, nor retard his mental 
culture and intellectual pleasures. 

in some of my former brief articles, I have en- 
deavored to impress my rural friends, with the ne- 
cessity of their predicating their future expendi- 
tures and habits of living, upon that economical 
scale, which the approaching low prices of agri- 
cultural productions would soon vender impera- 
tively necessary to their comfort and independence. 

Within the last few months wheat has fallen 
from the price to which an infatuated speculation 
had forced it, down to 87} cents per bushel. In 
its fall it has carried with it most of the millers 
and speculators, together with several banks ; so 
that for some time to come farmegs cannot expect 
another inflation of prices, from a demand purely 
speculative. Pork, which had last season touched 
the lowest point in price ever before quoted in the 
market, has now gone down so low as hardly to 
cover the expense of barrel, salt, and freight from 
the far West. Whiskey, owing in part to the 
glorious temperance reform, has shared the same 
fate. Indian Corn does better, owing to an im- 
proved export demand for this grain, Jt would 
seem that a kind providencé has thus smiled upon 
the legitimate uses of Indian corn, the moment 
that man had ceased to pervert them, by “ turn, 
ing good to mischief!” Clover Seed, which was 
supposed so be a very short crop, has, contrary to 
all calculation, continued to decline in price until 
‘ts price has become merely nominal. Still, in the 
midst of low prices, the independent farmer is 
better off than most of the other classes of com- 
munity. He has no rent to pay, no corporation 
taxes to tease him weekly; so faras he is the 
consumer of his own products, the price is of no 
importance to him ; in barter for cloth his wool is 
worth as muchas ever. Many of his other pro- 
ducts are equally available in exchange for labor, 
&e. He may not indulge in as many far fetched 
luxuries, in all such imported fabries as fashion 











imposes ; but his intellectual pleasures need not 
be abridged on that account; as mental culture 
depends on taste and enthusiasm, and not on mer- 
itricious display, nor does it cost any thing but 
time and study. The delightful study of nature’s 
laws, is in the way of the farmer’s vocation and 
daily calling ; let him then, instead. of repining at 
low prices, hard times, and a lack of money, re- 
flect that such privations are the only means to 
bring back the nation’s long lost health ; that, al- 
though the medicine is repulsive and exceeding 
bitter, it is nevertheless indispensable to a perfect 

convalesence. Ss. W. 

Waterloo, Seneca Ca. N. Y. 
Grafting Cherry Trees$ 

A practice which has hitherto been attended with 
some difficulty, insomuch that inoculating has usu- 
ally been substituted for it. In the spring of 1841, 
we engrafted a few small trees by the following 
process. It was in March, and rather a cool day, 
so much so thata furnace of coals was necessary 
to warm the wax. After sawing off the head of 
the tree to within about six inches of the ground, 
we took a sharp pen-knife and made incisions in 
the bark, designed to be parallel and over the cleft 
of the wood. The wood was then split and the 
scions set in the usual way ; after which I tooka 
fine piece of paper over which wax had been spread 
and carefully applied over the wounded part. Over 
this, wax may be again applied to keep it in place, 
and over the whole we placed 4 ligature of India 
rubber cut entire to keep the parts from extending 
by the frost. Ww. B. 

Mount Osceola, Feb., 1842. 

A Treatise on Domestic Economy, 

For the use of Young Ladies, at Home and at School. 
By Miss Catharine E. Beecher,—late Principal of 
the Hartford Female Seminary, Boston: Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon and Webb.—1841. 

This is a capital book ; full of wise and useful ad- 
vice, showing intelligent and exact observation, and 
speaking often from experience. The objection we 
have to the book is, that it contains a grent deal too 
much, being a sort of Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
Gardening, Honse-keeping, Health, Manners, &c. 
It does not seem civil to complain of getting too much 
for our money, but the book would be much more 
read if it were smaller. We are not quite satisfied 
with the copious drafis, which Miss Beechcr makes 
upon other and contemporary writers. If they were 
books of many years ago, out of print and unattaina- 
ble, there might be reason for it; but there is no jus- 
tice in plundering the baekets of thoze who are in the 
market with ourselyes, Fair play is a jewel, and this 
lady has no occasion to shine in borrowed dresses. 

Nor do we see the appropriatencss ina book for 
young ladies at school or at home, of treating of the 
construction of barns and barn yards, cow keeping 
and horse keeping ; unless her book is speciaily de- 
signed for some of the Dutch girls at the West, whom 


we have seen more than once in the marker driving 
their teams loaded with wood. In New England we 
have not yet quite got to that. 

The book, however, isa good one, and we shall 
enrich our columns with some ueeful extracts from it. 
It must, we think, however, unlese the author is fire 
proof, prove fatal to Miss Beccher. We know halfa 
dozen good fellows who, if they knew what is good 
for themselves, would at least try to put such a house- 
keeper into her proper sphere, and compel her to doff 
her maiden plumes. 


Winter of 1841-2. 

The winter just closed upon us, has been most re- 
markable for its high temperature and the small 
amount of Snow, which has fallen. The wheat, as 
far as we have eeen it, looks well. It remains to be 
seen what is the ultimate effect of such a season, upon 
che crops of grass and grain. ‘There is time for some 
snow in March, 
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N. Y. State Agricultural Society Reports, 
(Concluded from our lust. ) 
ON BUTTER. 


The committee unanimously award the 
ey premium, $30, to J. T. Lansing of Watervliet. 
“ 


3d “es 


80,to W. Merrifield of Guilderland. 
10, to Charles Lyon of Ogdensburgh. 


MR. LANSING’S STATEMENT. 
1. The number of cows ten, 


2. Stabled through the inclement season ; fed them 
from three to four times per day with good hay or 
een stalks ; when nearcoming in, some oats, bar- 
In summer, good pasture, with 


ey, or corn cracked. 
living water at all times, and plenty of salt. 

3. Treatment of milk and cream before churning. 
Stroin the milk in tin pans; place them in a cool 
cellar for the cream to rise. When sufficiently risen, 
separate the cream from the milk ; put it in stone 
jare, well prepared, before churning. 

4. The mode of churning in summer.—Rinse the 
churn with cold water; turn in the cream, and add 


to each jar of cream put in churn one-fourth of the 


game quantity of cold water. The churn used isa pa- 
tent one, moved by hand with a crank, having pad- 
dles attached, and so constructed as to warm the milk, 
if too cold, with hot water, without mixing them to- 
gether. The milk and cream receive the same treat- 
ment in winter as in summer ; and in churning, use 
hot instead of cold water, if necesgary. 

5. Wash the butter with cold water till it shows no 
color of the milk, by the use ofa ladle. 

6. Use the best kind of Liverpool sack salt; the 
quantity varies according to the siate in which the 
butter is taken from the churn—if soft, more, if hard, 
less, always taking the taste for the surest’ guide.— 
Add no saltpetre nor other substances. 

7. The best time forchurning is the morning, in 
hot weather, and to keep the butter cool till put down 

8. The best mode of preserving butter in and 
through the summer and winter, is as follows ;--The 
vesscl is a stone jar, clean an.| sweet. 
putting it down is to put ina churning of butter, and 
put strong brine ; let it remain on till the next churn- 
ing is ready to put down, and so ontill the jar is fil- 
led ; then cover it over with fine salt, the same to re- 
main on till used. 


Watervliet, Jan., 1842. Jacos T. Lansina. 


MR. MERRIFIELD’S STATEMENT. 


Cows.—Eight. 

Kept.—In pasture, insummer ; on hay, straw, and 
roots, in winter. 

Milk strained into the pans, and placed in the 
cellar. 

The cream only churned, in a Dutch churn. 

Method of freeing the butter from the milk.—By 
pressure. 
pg, Salt used.—Liverpool sack, one ounce to the pound 

Kept in the cellar, in summer, in wood. 

{n winter, our milk stands twelve hours; is then 
removed to the stove, and scalded over a slow fire to 
near boiling heat ; the pans removed to the cellar to 
cool ; thecream only churned. 

@uilderland, Jan., 1842. Wittiam Merririepp. 


MR. LYON’S STATEMENT. 


To tHe Commitree.—-The tub of butter exhibited 
was manufactured without reference to this exhibi- 
tion—in our ordinary way. My hours for milking 
are yery regular. My dairy, numbers twenty cows, 
eeven of which were milkcd for the first time this 
season, I fattened all my calves to the age of six 
weeks. The latter part of the winter and through the 
spring, my cows are fed about one peck of ruta bagas 
each ; salted once a week in winter, and twice in 
summer. Salting regularly, is essential, is conduc- 
live to good health ; and tends to produce a uniformi- 
ty inthe quantity and improves the quolity of the 
milk. The average product of my cows this season 18 
£90 Ibs. per cow, besides what is used in a family of 
from eight to ten persons. The shelves of my milk- 
houge ere 80 constructed asto admit a free circula- 
tion of air. My buildings do not require drains to 
my cellargz. The milk is strained as soon as possible 
after milking, in tin pans, about three quarts to each 
pan; and stands ust! the milk is slightly turned, the 
time required depending on the weather. 

Churning performed every day, (Sundays except- 
ed.) When cows are reguiarly salted, I have never 
known an instance of any extreme difficulty in ob- 
taining butter. After it is obtained,it is immediately 


taken from the buttermilk, all the milk worked off 
shat is practicable at the sime, ealted to the teste, and 


The mode of 


placed in acool cellar until the next day, when the 
buttermilk is entirely worked out by the use of a la- 
dle, and then packed solid in tubs. . 

The salt J use is sack salt. After the tub is filled, 
the butter is kept covered with brine sufficient to keep 
the sir ensirely excluded, eepecially that made during 

the warm partof the season. My tubs are placed in 
the coolest part of my cellar. Butter made and pro- 
tected in this way, will keep sweet one, two, or three 
years. Cuas. Lyon. 

O,wegutchic, St. Lawrence Co., Jan., 1842. 

REPORT ON CHEESE. 

The Committee on Cheese report. 

There wore only five specimens on cheese present- 
ed for premium, that came within the rules of the 
Society. The cheese was generally of good quality, 
and creditable to the contributors and to the Society. 
The number of competitors was small, and a reflec- 
tion on our dairy counties, which are so distinguished 
for the qualities of their cheeee. 

The specimen of D. Marvin was very good, and 
the committee had some hesitation in deciding the 
comparative excellence of this and that of H. & P. 
Allen of Duanesburgh, and finaliy decided in favor of 
the latter, as entitled to the Society’s first premium of 
$20, upon the fact thet this was rather the most mild 
and uniform in taste and flavor. 

Your committee award the second premium, of $10, 
to D. Marvin of Cooperstown. 

The other samples were very good, but were not 
of go even a quality, nor uniform in flavor ; and as 
there was no entry for old chcese, that came within 
the rules of the Society, your committee recommend 
a gratuitous premium of $8 to Phineas Hard of Le 
Ray, for a sample very fine, and deserving particular 
notice. : 

Your committee regret that in sections where so 
much good cheese is made, there should be so limited 
a number of competitors for the very liberal premiums 
offered. If the reward offered was the only motive for 
bringing forth these articles, the reason might be found 
in the little regard in the chastened minds of the com- 
munity for that which mauy others have coveted ; 
but as the great object of these exhibitions is to com- 
municate and receive information on subjects of great 
interest to all, the grand and high principles which 
actuaté worthy citizens, should lead them, by the ex- 
hibition of theirown successful manufactures, to in- 
struct, stimulate, and encourage those less informed 
than themeelves. 

Awell managed dairy is one of the most valuable 
sources of a farmer’s revenue. The product of a good 
cow, for a single season, in milk, butter, cheese, &c. 
may be estimated at more than thirty dollars. 

We refer to the annexed statements of the competi- 
tors, whose success is the highest recommendation of 
the method pursued by them. 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S STATEMENT. 

Number of cows kept, eleven. Cheese made from 
two milkings, in the English manner; no addition 
made of cream. For acheese of twenty pounds, a 
piece of rennet about two inches square is soaked 
about twelve hours inone pintot water. As rennete 
differ much in quality, enough should be used to co- 
agulate the milk sufficient/y in about forty minutes.—— 
No galt is put into the cheese, nor any on the outeide 
during the first six or eight hours it is being pressed ; 
but a thin coat of fine Liverpool salt is kept on the 
outside during the remainder of the time it remains in 
press. The cheeses are pressed forty-eight hours un- 
der a weight of seven oreightewt. Nothing more is 
required but to turn the cheeses once a day on the 
shelves. H. & P. Auten. 
Duaneshurgh, Jun, 17, 1842. 


MR. MARVIN’S STATEMENT. 

The milk strained in large tubs over night; the 
cream stirred in milk, and in merning strained in same 
tub; milk beated to natural heat; add color and ren- 
net; curd broke fine and whey off, and broke fine in 
hoop with fast bottom, and put in etrainer; pressed 
twelve hours; then taken from hoop, and salt rubbed 
on the surface ; then put in hoop, without strainer, 
and pressed forty-eight hours ; then put on tables, and 
salt rubbed on surface, and remain in salt six days, 
for cheese weighing thirty pounds. The hoops to 
have holes inthe bottom; the crushings are saved, 
and set and churned, to greise the cheese. The 
above method is for making one cheese per day, 
Cooperstown, January, 1842. Dante, Marvin. 


MR. HARDY’S STATEMENT. 





The number of cows kept is thirty-eight. Cheese 








made from two milkings—no addition of cream,-< 
The quantity ofsalt used wasone tea-cupful to twenty 
pounds of curd, of common Onondagasalt. The ren 
net was prepared by soaking one rennet in a jar of 
five or six quarts, filled with salt and water. From 
one pint to one quart was used, according to the 
strength of the rennet, for a cheese of eighty or ninety 
pounds. The cheeses were pressed in a common 
wheel and lever prees two days. ‘The cheeses were 
taken from the press, and rubbed with annatto, soaked 
in strong ley ; then rubbed with whey butter, and 
turned and rubbed daily through the season with the 
same. Puinreas Harpy, 
Le Ray, Jefferson Co., Jan. 10, 1842. 


REPORT ON WHEAT, R¥E AND BARLEY. 


The committee regret that they have been compel. 
led to reject several applications for premiums, be- 
cause the terms of the executive committce were not 
complied with. Théy regret it the more, because 
some of them would no doubt have received premi. 
ums—-among whom were Elisha Pettibone, James 
Beaty, applicants for the premium on wheat, and Jay 
Pettibone for barley. 

The first premium on wheat is awarded to George 
Scheffer of Wheatland, Monroe co. Tte amount 
raised was 300 bushels on 7 1-2 acres, averaging forty 
bushels to the acre. 

The first premium on barley to John W. Turnni. 
cliffe, Richfield, Otsego co., one acre yielding 531 4 
bushels of barley. The whole expense of raising this 
acre of barley is estimated at $12 50. 

The committee regret exceedingly that in so large 
a grain growing State, so few men could be found 
who either deserved or were desirous of obtaining the 
premiums of the State Society. 

REPORT ON CORN, OATS AND PEAS. 

There were two applicants for premiums on corn, 
and your committee regret that the statements accom. 
panying the applications were not more explicit, com. 
plying more strictly with the rules of tie Society, as 
much useful information might be derived thercfrom. 

They award the first premium of $20 to William 
Ingalls of Volney, Oswego county, for raising 142 
bushels of shelled corn on one acre of land. 

And the second premium of $10 to J. F. Osborn 
of Cayuga county, for raising 144 bushele, weight 
56 Ibs. to the bushel, on one acre of land ; but the 
mode of ascertaining the quantity was not wholly sat- 
isfactory to the committee. 

There were five competitors for oats, a!l very highly 
deserving of commendation. 

They award the first premium of $15 to D. W. 
Weeks of Watertown, Jefferson co., for raising 113 
12 bushels on one acre of land. 

They award the second premium of $8 to Jol-n §, 
Jones of East Bloomfigld, Ontario co., for rcising 
102 1-2 bushels on one acre of land. 

They recommend a premium ef $5 to Amos A, 
Egleston of Greenwich, Washington c.., for the ex- 
cellence of the specimen presented by him, weigh- 
ing 42. Ibs. to the bushel, it being alsoa large crop. 

There were no applicants for peas. 

The committce appointed to examine the b: autiful 
production of art, called the Amazon Bonnet, « xhibi 
ted to the Society by Mesere. Valentine & I aton, 
Ne. 121 Water street, New-York, report: 

That they called to theiraid a number of inte)! gent 
ladies, by whose taste and superior judgment in ‘hes 
mattera, they were controlled. 

This specimen of ingenuity, combines great ele 
gance and beauty with strength and durability. It is 
manufactured from the finest quality of Manilla grass. 
Six thousand five hundred fibres, woven together, 
will make about one hundred yards of braid, which 
quantity will make one ot the finest class of bonnets. 
This material may be twisted into an endless variety 
of patterns, and is susceptible of any color or figure.-- 
This bonnet can be taken apart, ond cleansed with 
ease, and put together again, losing thereby none of its 
original beauty or value, Its texture and durability 
have never been equalled, and for beauty, it surp2% 
ses almost any thing of the kind. The material trom 
which it is monufactured is imported, but is of snall 
value compared with the labor in braiding the +8 1¢ 








If it comes into general use, it will open 2 field of pro- | 
ductive industry to many incigent females and ciil- | 


dren of our populous tovns. We commend this b 2 
net to the patronage of the American ladies. Benevo- 
lence to a large class of their own sex in destitute it 
cumstances, should prompt them to encourage the | 10+ 
duction of an article that will afford employment, snd 
consequently comfort to indigent but worthy females. 
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Rerort of the treasurer, E. P. Prentice. The 
receipts of the Society the last year, were as follows : 
Balance in trensury, at last meeting,.-..$46 87 
From eight life members, $50 each,.----.400 Od 
Seven subscriptions, $25 each,. «-......175 00 
Two " $20 each,..........-40 00 
Eleven ai $10 each,.....-.-110 00 
Twenty-three ‘* $5 each,........115 00 
From members, and other sources,...... -442 82 
From Comptroller of the State,......--.700 00 

$2,029 69 

Paid premiums, expenses, &C ,....... - 1,065 46 

$964 23 

From which is to be deducted about $200 for pre- 
miums awarded, but not paid. 

The treasurer also reported that a quarter of one 
ot Mr. Rust’e fat oxen, presented to the Society by 
Mr. Rust, had been sold for $64 67, which, added 
tothe above sum, would leave a balance in the trea- 
sury of about $899, after the payment of all de- 
mands against the Society. Thecommitte appointed 
for recommending a plece for holding the anual Show 
after fixing Albany or its vicinity for 1842, recommend 
that the Show for 1843 be held at Rochester. 

On motion of Dr. Goonsetr. of Utica, 

Resolced, That this Society recommend to the 
county agricultural societies to use theiy exertions to 
establish town societies. 

On motion of J. B. Nort, Esq., 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
report at the next meeting on the propriety of estab- 
lishing an Agricultural Board for this State. [Com 
mittee—Messrs. Nott, Van Bercex, Beekman, 
Leptow and Vietr. } 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

On motion of J. B. Nor7, Esq., 

Resolved, That no article of the Constitution can 
hereaficr be altered or amended, without a notice 


. thereof being given one year before such alteration. 


Mr. Fouver gave notice that at the next annual 
meeting of the Society, a motion will be made to 
amend the Constitution, so that presidents of county 
agricultural societies shail be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Committce of the said Society. 

The Society then adjourned, sine die. 





For the New Genesee Farmer 
Farmers’ Gardens. 

What higher authority can we quote than a lady? 
Who has better taste, more refined sensibilities, 
sounder judgment or nicer observation, than the 
female part of community? Happening to meet 
one who possesses the excellencies of her sex inan 
eminent degree, the other day, we heard her re- 
mark that the farmer who failed of having a good 
garden, failed in economy, and not only that, but he 
cut himself off from many of the comforts of life, 
Judging from the practice of most farmers in our 
acquaintance, we must suppose they are ready to 
ery out ‘‘ this isa hard saying, ” but let them enjoy 
the comforts and luxuries of a good garden for one 
year, let them count the actual cost in labor and 
other expense it requires, and give a careful credit 
of its proceeds, and if they do not find it the most 
profitable investment of their estates. we will— con 
clude that their experience has been different from 
our own. Though our garden is done up ina 
small way, yet we find it not only an invaluable ap! 
pendage to our affairs, but with our present idea of 
such things, one of absolute necessity; for we can- 
not forego the delicacies of the rich tomate, or the 
tender vegetable it affords in the hot summer days, 
any more than we can our daily bread. And the 
fine cauliflower, who that ever tasted of them 
would willingly suppose that a future seasor. could 
pass without furnishing himself with an abundance. 
Yet many who profess to admire them do live, 
year after year, without making a single effort for 
their production. They arealmost as casily raised 
ascommon cab>bege, Like them, they should be 
started for early use ina hot-bed, an article that 
every one who cultivates a small pateh of earth, 
should prepare; for by sowing in them, a month or 
six weeks may, without diminishing in any waY 


from the general reign of cold weather, be added to 
our short summers, They may be got up very 
cheapiy. One with half a dozen lights of glass 
will do to prove their utility, and these lights may 
be set in any old sash, or in a cheap frame, which 
any one gifted even with a small measure of me- 
chanical skill, may manufacture in the leisure time 
of winter, and by so doing, heavier bars and 
frames may be made, than is usual in common 
sash, which will give them a firmness that their 
exposure requires. If cheapnessisstudied, the box 
may be mad¢ of slabs, with the edges squared so 
as to set close ; on this, the sash should lie at an 
angle of about 45°. In our climate, the best loca- 
tion for the hot-bed is at the south end of a build- 
ing, for there, the cold northerly winds are broken 
off and the sunbeams reflect, as well as fall directly 
upon it, thus proving that in cultivation of plants, 
as well as animals and intellects, reflection is as use- 
ful as more direct action. 

But farmers who would have every part of their 
garden perfect, should have larger hot-beds than 
the one we have quoted, or, perhaps, what would 
be better, have several of the size alluded to, for 
then different vegetables can be started at a dis- 
tance from each other. These small ones may 
have, among other things, a hill of melons, or of 
the exotic squashes planted in the centre of them, 
if located in diferent parts of the garden; and 
when plants, like the cauliflower, tomato, or any of 
those designed for transplanting are removed, the 
ground, well fitted for their growth, remains for the 
nourishment of the vine. By having them in dif- 
ferent parts of the garden in different years, it may 
be kept in a very rich condition, by the well rotted 
manure they contain, and which, by the second 
year becomes, through the fermeniation of the 
first, free from the seeds of foul weeds, so very an- 
noying in a garden. Hot-beds should be made in 
March, and covered in severe weather by an old 
rug. Ww. B. 

Mount Osceola, 1842. 

Manure for Gardens. 

We have tried a variety of kinds of manure for 
a garden, and these kinds ina variety of forms, 
and as far as our experience warrants an assertion 
in favor of any particular kind, we must givea 
decided preference to swamp mud, or muck. One 
argument in its favor is, that it seldom produces 
weeds. Another, that it contains so much vegeta- 
ble matter in a decomposable state that it is easily 
brought to operate as the food of plants. Italso, 
from the slowness of its decay, continues its effect 
longer than most other manures. Its cheapness 
also commends it, for all it costs is the mere getting 
it from the pond hole, which will be sure to fill its 
treasury before a new draft isnecessary. In order 
to have it prime, it should be placed ina pile for a 
few days, and ashes or lime mixed with it; and 
subjected to workings until the lumps are all re- 
duced, and the two simples thoroughly compound- 
ed. Itmay then be put, half a shovel full will 
answer, in the hill for melons, cucumbers and 
squash. For radishes and the like, we use it asa 
top dressing. W. B. 

Mount Osccola, Feb., 1842. 


Advantages of the Climate of the United 
States uver thatof England. 

Your correspondent, W. Garbutt of Wheatland, 
gives to the English farmer the advantage in length 
of season over the farmer of the United States, with- 
out even adverting to the very great advantage we 
have, inthe superior stimulating power of our 
much warmer and more kindly season of vegeta- 




















—— 
power of terrestrial magnetism,or some involution 
in nature’s course, the soil of England could be so 
far stimulated by the sun’s rays as to produce In- 
dian corn to perfection, should we any longer hear 
of her ‘‘ starving population,” reduced to live on 
the miserable bread made of damp mouldy grain? 
It is true that England has less severe cold weath- 
er and a shorter winter than we have ; but look at 
the slow process of vegetation there as compared 
with that of the United States; her late harvest 
crowded into the short, cloudy, and even wet days 
of autumn, and it is not surprising that her corn is 
damp and mouldy. What would become of our 
ease-loving farmers if they had to encounter the 
cold, sour, wet climate, and slow vegetation of 
that country called merry, not sunny, England? 
Would they not be reduced from bacon and corn 
bread, to turnips and pea soup, from the delicious 
wheaten loaf and hot rolls, to oatcakes and potato 
broth? 

Mr. Garbutt says that roots cannot be cultivated 
in this country to the same extent, advantageously, 
asin England. Very true, but then does not our 
Indian corn, that thrifty precocious king of edibles 
(it being both food and fodder, oil and sugar,) ren- 
der the like extensive cultivation of roots unneces- 
sary? But we deny that roots may not be as easi- 
y cultivated in the United States as in England. 
If our more sunny champaign country is not as 
well suited to the turnip and potato, as cool and 
misty England,—our early planted sugar beets 
never grew in greater perfection with us, than du- 
ring the last summer, the hottest and driest season 
we have hadin many years; and there is little 
doubt but that one acre of sugar beets is worth two 
acres of turnips. 

We fully agree with Mr. Garbutt that it would 
be folly for our farmers to follow the rural econo- 
my of England in all its variety, but for very dif- 
ferent reasons than a part of those set out in his 
otherwise interesting and well written article. 

Waterloo, N. Y. Ss. W. 





From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 
Great Yield of Potatoes. 

In 1839, the late Major Caleb Stark planted potatoes 
(the large round red) on several patches of ground in 
Suncock village in the town of Pembroke ; he plants 
ed them without aesistance, and hoed them three timcs 
himself. They were planted in drille, one piece (crt) 
every ten inches, and when he dug them in the fall, 
they were weighed, and he proposed, from the result, 
ihe following questions to Hon. John Vose, then pre- 
ceptor of Pembroke Academy. I find the questiors 
and answers among some of his papers, and send 
them to you, 

QUESTIONS. 
Ist portion, 168 square feet produced 126 pounds. 
2d “ss 147 “ “ 138 “ 


3d os 18 feet square, 384 ss 
4h * 43 66 1435 “ 
ANSWERS. 


Ist portion, per acre, 32,670 lbs. 605 bushels per acre 
2d s Ss 41,715 773,055 sd 
3d co 46 51,626 2-3 956,349 66 
a * « 33,806 426,05 6s 

The above results were brought about by Mr 
Brown ; of their accuracy, I have examined them, se 
as to be satisfied they are correct. I] witnessed the 
progress of the growth of the potatoes, and the aver- 
age weight of them was 54 pounds per bushel. 

JOHN VOSE, 


Typhus Fever. 

It cannot be too widely known that nitrous acid ges 
possesses the property of destroying the contagion of 
the typhus fever, and certainly of preventing its spread. 
By the following simple method the gas may be pro- 
duced at a very trifling expense :—Place a little pow- 
dered salipetre ina sancer, and pour on it as much 
oil of vitriol as will cover it; a copious discharge of 
acid gas will instantly take place, the quantity of 
which may be regulated by lessening or increasing 








tion. If by some change in the Solar System, the 


the quantity of the materiale. —English paper, 
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ROCHESTER, MARCH, 1842. 





To Correspondents and Readers. 

We cannot say with one manon receiving his friends 
that we have too much company for our chairs, but 
we sincerely regret that we have not chairs enough 
for our company.—Our limits and the late hour at 
which several communications were received compel 
us to postpone them until our next. 

J. E. T’s most welcome essay is in type. 

C. N. B’s valuable article on Winter Butter is in 
type. 

J. W's excellent letter on the cultivation of Hemp 
will be in our next. 

A ‘‘Subscriber’s candid remarks on Improved 
Stock and the sound views of a ** Friend of Improve- 
ment’’ are both received with respect. 

Inquiries as to Gypsum, W. 8S. T. on Maple 
Sugar, a second letter from our friend Garbutt, our 
friend M’s communication on choked cattle and Ruta 
Baga, valuable articles on Farm and Cottage Build- 
ings, on Ploughing, on Protective Duties and Ex. 
periments in Farming, with vations others, are 
of necessity laid by. But our friends may under 
these circumstances safely anticipate a choice sheet 
for April. Having said so much for ourselves in this 
number, we shall in our next yield the floor to our 
betters. In the mein time we beg our friends not 
to think we overlouk or forget them. Let them 
turn in their grist; and so long as they give us 
clean grain, without any chess, or cockle or smut, 
as they have done, we'll do our best to turn out as 
good flour as any mill with the Rochester brand. 

Broom Corn and Madder are waiting a place in our 
next. 

Mr. Weddle’s sale onght to command attention, 
There are some animals of extraordinary excellence. 





Charms of Editorial Life.--Agricultural In= 
quiries. 
January 22, 1842, 
Mr. Cotman— 

Sir—Having been somewhat acquainted with your 
views upon agriculture while you was in Massachu- 
sette, and learning that you now stand at the helm of 
the Genesee Farmer, I think to extend my acquaint 
ance with you, by perusing your monthly periodical. 

I have a few questions to lay before you, hoping 
for some valuable information. 

My farm consists of about fifteen acres of a yellow 
Joam mixed with sand. Ihave occupied it one season 
only, and find that rye, corn and potatoes, may be 
raised to good advantage; also carrots and sugar beets. 
But Iam destitute of an orchard. My neighbors, 
who are in the same condition, tell me I must submit 
to it, which Iam very unwillingto do. I therefore 
hope to learn from your paper your opinion, whether 
fruit trees will be likely to grow and flourish on my 
land—ihe best time for transplanting them—the man- 
ner in which it should be done, &c.—the treatment 
they should receive after, and the kind of manure 
most adapted to their growth. 

I wish to know the beet manner of curing hams, 
and of preserving beef from fall to spring, and for 
summer use. 

Permit me to extend my inquiries a little farther. 
Be good enough to inform me of the best kinds of 


swine, and manner of rearing pigs, and the treatment 
of sows suckling them. Also, how I can best kee}: 
bees through the winter and manage them in summer 
to get the best profit from them. 
Yours respectfully, 

Remarks.—Now here is a pretty kettle of fish to 
fry, from Connecticut river. What shall we do? 
The editor of the New E-gland Farmer recently very 
politely remarked, that the late Agricultural Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts ‘could put more questions in a 
|given time than any other man of his acquaintance.’ 
But thelate Agricultural Commissioner now acknowl- 
edges himself fairly beaten. Why could not our cor- 
respondent have put to us at once all the questions in 
the Westminster Assembly’s Larger Catechism ?— 
Why could he not have asked us a few more ques' ions 
in natural history ; as for example, why Niagara Falls 
do not stop running? How Connecticut river ever 
squeezed through Mount Helyoke and Mount Tom? 
How the trees ever got upon the top of Sugar Loaf? 
Why black-wooled sheep eat less than white? 
Whether fleas can be best caught in a common steel 
trap, or as the boys catch pigeons, by putting a little 
salt on their tails? and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter? 

We should like to be near at hand when our friend 
desires a visit from his family physician ; and should 
not be much surprised if some such application as this 
takes place. Doctor! when you are passing my 
honse just call in in a friendly way, and see my wife, 
she has had now for some time a bad cough and pain 
in her side ; and I want, at the same time, you should 
look at Nancy’s finger, she has got, I believe, a felon 
upon it; and do ask for John and tell us how we shall 
remedy his club feet; and I hear, Doctor, that you 
can cure squint eyes, and I wish you would see what 
can be done for Tom, who seems always to be trying 
for his life to see whether his nose is on or off; and 
by the way, Doctor, if you have any genuine matter, 1 
should be glad to have all the children vaccinated at 
the same time; and while you are there, Doctor, I 
wish you to look at my old horse, who seems to have 
a film over one of his eyes,and I wish to know how to 
get it off; and at the same time, I wish you to exam- 
ine the milk of our heifer and let me know if you 
think there isany danger of our getting the milk 
sicknees which I have read about in Indiana: and 
one other thing, Doctor, I came near forgetting, about 
which I very much want your advice, that is wheth- 
er our baby’s porridge should be heated in atin dip- 
per or an iron skillet. % 

All this, too, the man expects to get out of the Doc- 
tor without any fec, because he only asked the Doctor 
to call as a friend sometime when he should happen to 


be passing by the house. 
Now we certainly mean nothing disrespectful to our 


good friend, but if it was the feather that broke the 
camel's back, what ia to become of us when the whole 
bed, tick and all, is thrown upon ours? Perhaps we 
should save trouble in the case, were we to recommend 
to our correspondent to apply where he will find ail 
the information he desires at his fingers’ end, There 
are only tweniy quarto volumes of the N. E. Far- 
mer, lethim read them; there are only eight volumes 
of the A!bany Cultivator, let him read them; there 
are only four volumes of Hill’s Family Visitor, he can 
read them as well as not; there is the old Genesee 
Farmer and the New Genesce Farmer ; these, with- 
out reading the advertisements and the price currents, 
might stand hima little while; and then there isa 
little (uot exactly pocket) volume, called Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, which might occupy a 
tew leisure evenings and assist him essentially in the 
management of his farm of fifteen acres. 

Butto besober. Our frend we hope will pardon 








us for amusing ourselves at hie expense, 


We really 
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have no serious objection to his inquiries. We lhe 
his curiosity. We will do every thing in our power 
to encourage and assist emall as well as large farmers, 
and if he will have patience with us, we promise that 
every one of his questions shall have due attention, 
and so of ag many moro as he will put to us. 
Withdrawal of Patronage. 

We are honored with a letter of a different descrip. 
tion, in which a respected friend complains that we 
admit the communications of a valued correspondent, 
S. W., whose views do not agree with his on the 
subject of protecting duties, nor indeed with our own. 

But he says “he handed our January number toa 
brother farmer hoping to induce him to become a eub. 
scriber, but on returning it he objected on account of 
S. W’s. communication, saying ‘that any paper ad. 
vocating British interests, he was not disposed to pat. 
ronise.’ My views are the same, and I shall cease to 
be asubscriber if such articles are permitted to ap. 
pear.” 

Now we beg to say confidentially and respectfully 
to our friend, that bis threat has not scared us out of a 
night’s sleep, and that whenever he thinks proper to 
withdraw his patronage from our humble publication, 
we shall be most happy to return his fifty cents. Sell 
our liberty of speech or discussion on any subject and 
all subjects we shall not, nor abate it one hair’s breadth; 
If our friend wishes to know our creed on the subject 
of protecting Home Industry, he will find it in this 
very paper in the Resolutions of the Rochester meet- 
ing of the 16th ult. These we think he will pro. 
nounce orthodox.* But we are happy to hear the 
other side. Our great object is truéh, and the only 
certain rond to truth is free inquiry and discussion. 
We are willing, therefore, ourselves to hear and to let 
our readers hear whet may be eaiil on both sides of thia 
great question. 

We do not consider it at al! a party question, but a 
great national question. We never will present it a8 
a party question, or suffer, so far as depends on us, 
party considerations to be mingled withit. Ht isa 
political question we edmit; and a question which 
concerns the farmérs, the agricultural interest of the 
country certainly as much, perhaps more, than any 
other class in our community ; and it is one of the 
most important questions in which they can take an 
interest. 

Our paper éhall never be made sectarian or party in 
any sense, even on the vexed question whether wheat 
can be changed into chess or chess into wheat, but it 
shall be open to the well expreseed opinions of intel- 
ligent men, on any subject concerning directly or in- 
direetly the agricultural interest. The cominunica- 
tion signed S. W., in the January number, was ad- 
mitted without our knowledge, and before we had 
reached Rochester. Yet upon review, we cannct 
see why it should have been excluded. Since that 
time we have received a communication from S. W; 
on another subject, evidently wriien with the feelings 
of a partizan,and reflecting upon one of the great pare 
ties of the country, which we notified him could nut 
be admitted, Our columns shall not be stained by 
personalities or party reflections or discussions; but 
if we must lose our subscribers because we admit 
opinions or discussions, which do not accord with, our 
own, we will bid every one of the 2C,000 farewell bc 
fore we will kudge aninch. We have no fears but 
that truth and patriotism will here triumph; and we 
ask our good friend to review his decision and come 
out in his true character as the friend of universal 
liberty ; and at once lend the aid of his good sense and 
his souna judgment, matured by much experience, in 
showing the farmers who read the New Genesce 
Farmer, how deeply concerned are the wool-growing 








*These Resolutions ere unavoidably degerred till our next. 
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farmers of our country in the procection of domestic 
industry. We have another word for his private ear : 
How happens it that a man brought up isa free coun- 
try makes the most arbitiary of slave drivers whenev- 
er he goes South ; or to come nearer kome, how hap- 
pens it that an old bachelor enjoying for forty years 
the largest liberty, should be disposed in any form, to 
encroach upon the liberty of other men? 
Heartache 3==perhaps. 
We have another letter signed ‘ Adolescens,’ in- 


quiring what has become of Annette, and whether 
there is to be no answer to Helen’s communication. 
Now what aluckless wight are we. Who ia Annette ? 
‘Ob ! where, and ob ! where has this Dulcinea fled?”’ 
We would answer at once if we knew. And what 
is Helen’s communication that she addressed to us? 
Was it in some tendef strain, some gentle whisper- 
ings of kindness, come kind congratulations of some 
benevolent soul on our arrival in this Western Para- 
dise?. We have not seenit. Very likely cur partner, 
a good-for-nothing celibate, when he took it from the 
Post Office, felt that it was warm, and pocketed it at 
once. 





Great Sale of Blooded Stock. 


The proprietor having disposed of his farm, will 
eellby Public Auction, at his residence in Greece, ad- 
joining the Erie Canal, 6 miles west of Rochester, 
N. ¥., on Tuceday, the 29:h of March, 1812, 


NINETY HEAD OF CATTLE, FOURTEEN 
HORSES, THREE HUNDRED SHEEP, 
FIFTY HOGS. 

Comprising the whole of his full blooded and grade 
eattle, of the Improved Durham Short Horn breed, 
which includes the celebrated Bull ** American Com- 
et,” who received the first premium at the exhibi- 
tion of the Monroe Agricultura! Society, 1841, Also 
the beantiful Cow, ** Gazelie,’’ 4 years old, now near 
ealving, which has taken the premiums of the said 
Society for the last two years, With her two heifers, 
Hebe and Lucilla. 

Also, three Stud Horses, sired by imported Turk. 

The Sieep are of the improved Leicester, embrac- 
ing 14 Backs of full blood, with a fine flock of ewes 
in lamb, and about 100 wethers. 

The hogs are Leivesters ard Berkshires, all very 
sepericr. 

The above are the finest selection of improved stock 
ever introduced into this country, and will afford an 
unusual opportunity to those who wish to improve 
their breed. THOMAS WEDDLE, 

Rochester, February 18th, 1842. 

PEDIGREES OF CATTLE. 


BULLS. 

‘‘Awertcan Comet,’’---white, calved April, 
1838, is by Charles, alias Rover, (1816) dam Prim- 
rose, by Pioneer, (1321) gr dam, Prudence, by Can- 
dour, (107) gr gr dam by Ketton, (346) gr gr gr dam 
by Expectation, (247) gr gr gr gr dam by Col. Trot- 
ter’s Magnum Bonum, (2882) gr gr gr gr gr dam by 
H. Chapman's Son of Punch, (122) gr gr gr gr gr gr 
dam by Ralph Grimson’s bull, by Charges, son ot 
Favourite, (282) gr gr gr gr gr gr gr dam by son of 
Dalton Duke (f83). 

Hectorn—calved 1840, by Am. Comet, dain Miss 
Grizzie, by Charles, alias Rover (#816). 

Catvin—roan, calved 1840, by Echo, own brother 
toAm. Comet, dam, Brilliant, from the Holland 
Company’s Importation. 

Puantoy—light roan, calved 1840, by Echo, dam 
by Neptune, imported by T. Weddie. 

Wuirrtock—5 years old, a Durham Short Horn. 

Hrro—white, calyed 1841, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Comely, from Jenkin’s stock. 

Trirox—roan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Mountain Lass, by imported Neptune. 

Ectirse—white, calved 1841, by Am. Comet.dam, 
Lilac, by Charles, alias Rover (1816); 

Pirerin—light roan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet, 
dam, half blooded Durham. 

Frottc—roan, calved 1541, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Peggy, by Roman, gr dam, imported Alderney. 

COWS. 

Gazetie—roan, calved 1837, by Charles, alias Ro- 
ver, (1816) dam, Crocus, by Romulus, (2563) gr 
dam, Prize, by Malbro, (1189) gr gr dam, Tulip, by 
Regent, (544) gr gr gr dam, Primrose, by North 
Star, (459) gr gr gr gr dam by R. Collins’ White 





Ball, gr gr gr gr gr dam, bred by Mr. R. Collins’ 
Brampton County, Durham. 

Hese—white, calved 1840, by Comet, dam, Ga- 
zelle, by Rover, (1816) gr dam, Crocus, by Romulus, 
(2563) gr gr dam, Prize, by Malbro, (1189) &c. 

Lucittaroan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Gazelle, by Rover, gr dam, Crocus, by Romulus, 
(2563) gr gr dam, Prize, by Malbro, (1189) &e. 

Litac—roan, calved 1839, by Rover, dam, a pure 
Devon. 

Mirxmam—red and white, calved 1839, by Leo, 
dam, acelebrated milker. 

Martna—roan, calyed 1837, by Rover, (1816) 
dam, a pure Devon. 

Miss Grizzie—calved 1838, by Rover. 

Pecay—red and white, calyed 1840, by Roman, 
dam, an imported Alderney. 

Fainy—roan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet. 

Mountain Lass—calved 1839, by imported Nep- 
tune. 

Matitpa—Full Blood, dam, imported Matilda. 

Crara—light roan, calved 1840, by Am. Comet, 
dam, a pure Devonshire cow. 

Cuanmina—roan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet, 
dam, Red Rose, a beautiful Devonshire cow. 

May Frowrr—white, calved 1841, by Am. Com- 
et, dam, Patty, by Rover, grdam, imported Alderney. 
m Bioom—red, calved 1840, by Roman, dam, Red 

ose. 

OrpHan—calved 1840, roan, by Roman, dam, 
Prudence, by Rover. 

Faxcy—roan, calved 1842, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Miss Whitefoot, by Roman. 

Gaity—roan, calved 1842, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Red Rose. 

Durcurss—white, calved 1842, by Am. Comet, 
dam, Martha, by Rover. 

JanxetTt—white, calved 1842, by Am. Comet, 
dam, Mountain Lass, by imported Neptune. 

Grm—roan, calved 1841, by Am. Comet, dam, 
Brilliant, from the Holland Company’s Importation, 
Lovety—roan, calved 1838, by imported Nep- 
tune. ° 

Crropatri—a Durham Short Horn, of superior 
milking qualities. 

Moss Rost:-—roan, calved 1840, by Am. Comet, 
dam, Holderness. 

Also, thirty Milech Cows, two yoke of Working 
Cattle, several young steers, and a number of half 
blooded Durham Heifers, of a very superior descrip- 
tion. 

i> A convenient credit will be given to purchasors. 








Weighing Machine, 
In a late number of this Journal some remarks were 
made on the importance of the frequent and regular 
weighing of domestic animals, to determine the best 


food and management for them. Machines of large 
size, such as for weighing loads of hay, large cattle, &e. 
are costly; but for smaller objects, as calves, sheep, 
and pigs, a cheap and good contrivance is represented 
in the annexed figure. It consists of merely a steel- 
yard, with the hooks removed, so that it may be sus- 
pended to the crass beam of the frame and not twist 
to one side, and a light wooden eage, for containing 
the animal, suspended beneath. One side of this 
wooden cage opens asa _ gate, and the animal may be 
either driven in or decoyed by food. If the frame can- 
not be so suspended as not to turn or twist, the upright 
posts of the frame should be so far asunder as not to 
touch the corners of the cage. With a large steel- 
yard, and a high frame to prevent the floor of the cage 
from being thrown too much in an inclined position 





when the animal is not precisely in the centre, cattle of 
several hundred weight may be weighed. In the lat- 
ter case however, it is better to have a strong lever, for 
elevating the cage, resting on a fulcrum near the upper 
end of ene of the posts, and attached by a hinge joint 
to the extremity of the iron rod which passes through 
the cross beam. This lever may be removed when not 
in use, and the machine be placed under shelter from 
the weather. In weighing smaller animals, the lever 
may be dispensed with, provided the cage is several 
inches from the ground, the animal being made to en- 
ter while the open side touches the ground by a prop 
placed under the opposite side. 

Such machines are not only of great value when- 
ever purchases or sales are made,but still of greater, in 
determining the best modes of feeding and fattening, 
which indeed constitutes a very large part and often 
the greatest part of the expenses and profits of farm- 
ing. 4: 3s Be 
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Laying-out Farms. 

Ina late number of this paper, I offered some re- 
marks on laying-out farms, and J propoge occasionally 
to give some illustrations of the remarks there made. 
The annexed figure represents a farm of the simplest 
kind—a right angled parallelogram, where the land is 
nearly level—a form which very often occurs. It 
lieson one side of the public road, the sides of which 
are planted with forest trees. The firet enclosure in 
the middle, has the dwelling-house nearly in its cen- 
tre, and is planted with trees, for the sake of shade, 
ornament, and domestic aitraction ond enjoyment ;— 
these trees are not planted “all in a row,"”’ but in the 
graceful and picturesque manner which distinguishes 
a beautiful natural landscape, Back of the house, is 
the barn, yard, and other out-buildings. On one side, 
are the fruit, kitchen, and flower gardens, the lot con- 
taining them being of an oblong form, for the more 
convenient separation of portions of the fruit garden 
or inclosing pigs, the sovereign remedy for the attacks 
of the cureulio. The orchard may oce1py either or 
both of the lots on each side of the house. The re- 
mainder of the farm is divided into fields nearly square, 
ench one of which should be entered by a good, ensy- 
swinging gate, from the lane which runs through the 
middle of the farm. The number of fields may te 
increased by making them narrower, without at all 
changing the position of the land. No farm over 
sixty acres, except it be of some unusual nature, 
should be divided into lese thaa ten fields, asthe im- 
portance of good rotation, and a full command of those 
fields at al] times, and protection from the inroads of 
cattle, is far more than the expense of additional 
fences, or the land oceupied by them. 

The importance ofa good lane, must be obvious to 
every farmer ; many, being destitute, are obliged to 
draw their grain, bay, roots, manure, fire-wood, &c., 
over ploughed fields to the great fatigue of the teams, 
or over wheat fields destroying the crop, or oyer meac- 
ows cutting up the grass. or through pastures ‘lestroy- 
ing the turf, all at an unnecessary expense of many 
bard-earned dollars a year. A good lane, made level 
by working down aspetities, and rendered hard by 
gravelling or otherwise, would at once obviate these 
difficulties ; and the trouble and vexation often expe- 
rienced in driving ungovernable cattle and colts from 
one field to another, to the great detriment of the in- 
terme.liate crop, would be entirely oa, fT 
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Silk Culture in New Euglanda. 

frum Colman's Fourth Report. 

I have the greatest pleasure in laying before my 
readers the annexed communications on the culture of 
silk, from my respected friend James Deane, M. D., 
of Greenfield, Mass. 

They are exact, perspicuons, direet, and conclu- 
sive. It would be difficult to aevk more in order to 





determine the question of the profitand success of 


this branch of domestic economy or household hus 
bandry, if so it may be called. I cannut pereuade 
myself that, now the paroxyem of the multicaulis in- 
sanity 18 over, they will not attract that attention 
from the farmera, which their intrinsic isaportance 
claims; and from the admirable manner in which 
they are drawn up, they cannot fail to be read with 
interest. I commend tiem eapecially to the farmers’ 
wives and daughters, if 1 am not presuming too much 
in thinking they will honor any portion of my pages 
witha perusal. Will not they take an interest in the 
history of the wonderful and disinterested labors of 
those humble operatives, to whom they owe so much 
thai is useful and beautiful, ornamental to their per- 
sons and gratifying to their taste,—those delicate and 
exquisite fabrics which were once the exclusive prop- 
erty of the palace, but are now within the reach of 
the humblest cottager ? 

Mr. CotmMax,— 

Dear Six,—The past summer, remarkable for 
the duration and uniformity of its high temperature, 
has b2en favorable to the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree, but from causes not sufficiently investigated, the 
ren ing of silk worms has been attended, all over the 
country, With a succession of mishaps and disasters. 
The larve composing iiy own stock were perfectly 
heal:h7, and commenced winding their cocoons on the 
twenty-cigkth day, and asin the experiment 1 deem 
myself to have been succeseful, it is with true pleas- 
ure that I amenabled to present you a detailed state- 
ment of operations, together with some reflections 
naturally suggested by an acquaintance with this great 
su ject, 

There are several absolute changes in the life of the 
precious silk worm, which require for their complete 
developement just one year, and as each change is 
regulated by peculiar principles, a thorough under- 
standing of them all is es-ential to the success of those 
who undertake its art ficial management. ‘I hese 
changes embrace four distinct periods, the last termi 
nating. where the firet began, to wit: the quiescent 
state, or thatof the egg: the state of the larva, or of 
nutrition and the formation of the cocoon; the chry- 
salig state, or that intervening between the worn: and 
moth; and finally the stnte of the moth, or that of 
reproduction. Th:se divisions are natural bounda- 
ries, and they cannot be too well undersiood. 

The period oecupied by the egg is about ten months, 
and whe» left to the action of natural causes, termi- 
mates in the sponiancous production of the young in- 
sect, reciprocally with the first growth of its appro- 
priate leaf, when spring has far advanced. But to 
render exotic muiberrys. which have been retarded by 
annual transplantation, available, it has been neccssary 
to retard ina corresponding degree the hatching of 
theegg. This can only be accomplished by subject- 
ing it tothe continned action of low temperature, 
eomnewhere between the freezing point and the 45° of 
the thermometer. This state should commenee be- 
fore the egg has felt the slight: et influence of the ver- 
nal beat, and the method I adopt is to deposite early in 
March a tin box, containing the eggs, in contact with 
tec, and so keep them until wanted. In this way they 
have been known to keep two yeara and hatch well. 

The eggs employed in my experiment were remov- 
ed from the ice-house on the 20ib day of Ja'y, and as 
an intermediate s:nte betweena low and high degree 
of temperature, they were placed ina cool cellar for 
a few days, and then subjected to the 

TEMPERATURE OF THE HATCHING-ROOM. 
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Nearly the entire amount hatched vigorously on the 
tenth and eleventh days, and all others were rejected. 
I: will be noticed that the temperature was gradually 
elevated about one degree each cay during the hatch. 
ing process, and was maintained as nearly as possible 
to 77° during the subsequent feeding state, the cssen- 
~~ eames of which are presented in the following 
table, 
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The silk- worm being a cold b!ooded insect, receiv- 
ing its temperature from the atmosphere, the necessity 
of keeping upa suitable degree of warmth will at 
once be perceived. The deyree of temperature has 
heen found by experience to be not far from the num- 
bers indicated in thetable, and it must be maintained 
not only through the fecding and spinning state, but 
also through those of the clirysulis and moth. It is 
indispensable, for in all the mysterious changes of uie 
silk- worm heat is the exciting ngent; itis nearly ina 
state of torpor between 59° and UU°, yet it will spin, 
but the time required will be twice as long, and the 
amount of silk not half so much, as when stimulated 
by a congenial degree of bent. Near the temperature 
of 77°, uncer active management, it completes its 
feeding state in 24 to 3) days, its spinning state in 5 or 
6 more ; it is achrysalisabout two wecks, and a moth 
one, during which time the sexes unite, and the fe. 
male laying two or three hundred egga, the circle of 
transformation is for the first time broken bv death. 

French writers co pute an ounce of eggs to con. 
tain 40 000, but from numerous calculations | have 
never found the number to exceed 25,000. In this 
experiment I hatched an ounce, and the number of 
worms was not greater than eet down in the table. 
The novice is always over estimating numbers. [| 
stifled the chrysales with camphor, and approve of the 
method as being cheap,expeditious, and perfectly effi- 


of the cocoon, which consequenily reels with uninter- 
rupted freedom. Mics Barton, who reeled my silk 
excellentiy, preferred cocoons treated with camphor 
to those not stifled, becouse the dead chrysalides gave 
her much less annoyance in the heated water of the 





cacious, and at the same time not hardening the gum | 





basin. Reeling silk isa beautiful process that never 
fails to excite admiration, yet it ie accomplished with 
ence, aiid with a little practice and steady perseverance, 
a young woman will rcela bushel of cocoons, yiciding 
apound or more of silk, in a day. The art is not 
however, yet carried tosuch perfection as to enable us 
to make the must of our materials, for ali but expert 
reelers waste a considerable portion. 

The actual amount of labor required in the first 
ages of the silk worm is very small, it is an agreeable 
pastime. But when immense numbers pres into the 
fitth age, the labor, difficulties and cares become great 
and incessantly greater, and for the first time we er: 
sensible of the encrmous service which the establish- 
ment demands. Then we discover the obstacle, an 
it is like a mountain ; we suddenly find oureelves sur- 
rounded by myriads of voracious insects that double 
their dimensions daily. Dirt ond filth rapidly accu- 
mulate, signs of putrescent decomposition begin t> 
appear, the weather is perhaps moist and sultry, and 
finally we perceive indications of disease and confu- 
sion. These considerations teach us the neccesity of 
preparation, and of perfecting our eyetem with prudent 
| forecast. 
| _ The sudden and enormous demand of labor in tke 
| fifth age, is the vreat barrier to an unlimited produc 
tion of silk. It ina great degree prob:bits the appli 
cation of capiiel, and the culture of silk naturally be- 
cones an incidental brafich of agriculinie. Whoever 
| discovers the method of ciepensing with the tedious 
| labor of this age, will confer everlasting obligations 
; Mpon his country. That it will be eystematized, and 





| even in a great degree abolished, I think no one who 
: ; 
, is acquainied with the subject can reasonably doubt 
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It has already attracted the attention of American cul- 
turists, and plausible theories iiave heen announced. | 
We may contidently predict that when the subject bas | 
once taken hold upon the public mind, as it eurely | 
must, peculiar systems will be unfolded, based upon a 
study of — laws, and upon the application of sci- | 
i rinciples. . ; 
= den baadien consisting of a light frame of | 
wood three feet square, intersected every three inches 
with broom wire. “They were strong and light, and | 
ran upen grooves nailed to upright frames, so that | 
they could be drawn in and out at pleasure, thus afford. 
ing great facilities to the operations of feeding and | 
cleaning. These hurdies are cheap, and, materials | 
included, cost leas than two cents per square foot, and 
are very durable. I placed them in tiers eight inchee 
asunder, and each tier was separated by a shelf a foot 
in width placed on the same level with the hurdles, to 
hold the brushwood for spinning. The hurdles were | 
covered with paper, and when the worms left them } 
for the spinning shelves, they were removed with the 
last remains of dirt. 5 
We should anticipate our preparations for spinning, 
and may derive from our knowledge of the habits of 
these inseci8, Many practicai applications. When it 
has ceased to cat, the silk worm, for the first time in 
ita life, manifests a disposition to ramble. Its desire 
jsto ascend as far as possible, and if no impediments 
exist, it will wander away many yards. If it can 
ibly get to the ceiling itis perfectly satistied with 
the corners and angles it discovers there. The entire 
surface of the ceiling can be rendered available, by 
nailing to it strips of board edgewaye. and making 
suitable communication with it and the feeding shelt, 
which is perfectly practicabie. It is a great object | 
with the culturist to get them out of the way, and 
their instincts certainly harmonize with our wishes. 
I enceeed in the following manner. My hurdle 
frames terminated within two feet of the ceiling, and 
this space J filled with green ferns, supported upright, 
not however quite touching the ceiling. Underneath 
this mass of brush, which cccupieda superficial area 
of less than forty square feet, we had an aggregate of 
nearly three hundred feet of hurdles. The commu- 
nication between the hurdles and the brushwood, was 
by meana of rods and strips of boards nailed to the 
hurdle frames so as nearly to touch the hurdles. In 
this way, with a little care, the entire family ascended 
to the brushwood, which, in a few days, was convert 
ed into a web of cocoons full forty pounds in weig!:t. 
Every hurdle, of which there were thirty, was remov- 
ed, An ingenious observation of these litle artists 
willsuggest a hundred ways of promoting their in- 
structive labors, and the culturist must make his own 
selections. 

From datn acquired by practical experience | pro- 
ceed to draw up a list of expenditures in cultivating 
silk, which, under judicious management, I believe 
will be found to approximate actual results, But 1 
must say that there can be no standard of costs, where 
every thing depends upon skill, knowledge and judg- 
ment; and since the audacious falsehoods of mulberry 
dealers have been circulated to accomplish their ob- 
jects, I have looked upon published statements with 
some distrust, and accordingly invite to my own the 
sharpest scrutiny. Good land, with a warm rich mel- 
low soil, will contain from 10,000 to 15,000 plants of 
the multicaulis variety, and they may be computed to 
yield 5,00U lbs. and upwards of foliage. For this 
amountof fodder five ounces of eggs will be required 
to be hatclhied, producing ful! 100,000 cocoons, a quan- 
tity at least sufficient to reel 35 tbs. of pure silk. It 
sella readily for $5 50 per lb., and would therefore 
bring the gross sum of $192 50. 


EXPENDITURES.—For Foliage. 




















Rent of land,.....ccosccccccreccccsecess $6 00 
Preparation for planting, ..eseesseccererees 4 00 
Planting and dressing two or three times,.... § 37 
Interest on trees worth $100,....e.+eeeeeee 6 OV 
Taking up trees, trimming, protecting, &c.. 5 72 
For Feeding. 
One lad, 16 or 17, first two ages,..+-..066. $6 00) 
wolads ‘ — third age,s.cerecececee 6 00) 
Taree “6 fourth * weccccceccooese 2000) 
Five “ 4 Gith © ccscccccccccee 9S OB} 
Gathering and curing cocoons, ....:--. «+. 5 00) 
Interest on 2,000 feet hurdles, worth $40,.. 240 
% ** apartment and fixtures,. ....... 4 00 
Reeling 35 Ibs. of silk, 7ic....sseeseccees 26 25) 
$114 74! 
Net income for one year, $77 76! 


Tae farmer must bear in mind that this sum ie over 


and above a handsome compensation for labor, in tact, 
that if his daugitere perform the reeling, every dolar 
will remain with his family. Can persuasion be 
wanted to induce him to see if these things be so ? 
Here is no competition to fiighten him; the con- 
sumption of the article is truly enormous, and no pro- 
duct of the soil findsa quicker market. I will not, 
howeyer, weary yon with further comments, but will 
close this long letter by expressing my belief, that the 
enterprise of cultivating silk in the United States will 
speedily make its way against the tide of prejudice and 
derision which now sets strongly against it, and that 
silk will become one of the staple products of our 
fruitful land. 
Iam, dear sir, respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 


JAMES DEANE. 





Mr. Cotman,— 
Dear Str—I take pleasure in acquainting you 


| with a very successful experiment in raising silk, 


made by Mr. Benjamin Barton, of Gill, which I 
deem to be so conclusive, that its publication is 
well calculated to dispel the prejudices which ex- 
ists against this important branch of agriculture. 
The silk worms were reared by an invalid member 
of the family, and the silk beautifully reeled by 
his daughter, whose smallest daily product was 
one and one quarter pounds of superb silk of the 
pea-nut variety. This fact may forever settle the 


question of reeling, concerning the difficulties of | 


which so much has been said by those who know 
nothing of the art. Miss Barton isa young lady 
of intelligence, energy, and ingenuity, and: will 
reel withoyt difficulty in a perfect manner, two 
pounds of silk of twenty iibres in a day. 

Partly at my suggestion, the details of this ex- 
periment were accurately noticed. The weight of 
eggs hatched was 24 0z. The worms spun in 28 
and 29 days. The amount of leaves consumed 
was 2500 lbs. The weight of cocoons was 248 lbs. 
The weight of reeled silk was 20 lbs., and the 
amount of labor was one month, that is, the first 
half was greajly less than that, and the last days 
something more. The building used, was a vacant 
corn-house, which, of course should not enter into 
the list of expenditures, and the fixtures were 
merely temporary shelves of rough beards, and a 


few hurdles to contain the larve, during their three | 


first ages. Neither should there be any charge for 
eggs, as a great quantity was produced for future 
use. The expenses therefore stand as follows ; 

Labor, one month, $12 00; board do. $6, $18 00 














2500 Ibs. mulberry lenves, 50 cts. pr 100 Ibs. 12 50 
Gathering cocoons, camphor for curing do. 2 50 
Reeling 20 Ibs. silk at 75 cts. 15 00 
Interest on reel and fixtures, 1 00 
$49 00 
And the income, 
20 Ibs. silk for which Mr. B, has refused 
$5 per pound, . : - 00 00 
The state bounty of 15 cents on 248 Ibs. 
cocoons. : - : 37 00 
The state bounty ef 50 cents on 20 lbs. 
reeled silk, : : 10 00 
$147 20 
Deduet, 49 00 
Profit, including bounty, $98 20 
“excluding sal 47 00 
$51 20 


The reader will observe that the cost of eultiva- 
tion, including every thing, was Jess than $2 50 
per lb. and that it is very nearly covered by the 
bounty of the Commonwealth. There is, more- 
over, another fact that deserves peculiar attention. 
The worms passed cach entire age without the remoral 
of their litter, which service was only performed 
immediately after moulting. The worms were re. 
markably large and perfectly healthy ; they were 
fed during their first three ages with chopped 
leaves, and during their two last ages on branches. 
This is unquestionably the best method ever adopt- 
ed, to promote the perfection of the worm and its 
economical management. It isin harmony with 
the natural habits and the peculiar structure of 
the silk worm, that when large, it shall extend and 
repose itself upon the stems of those branches that 
furnish its nutriment. The insect is thereby ele- 
vated above its litter, it has a natural support for 
its body, its respiration is uninterrupted, it is high 
and dry above the fermenting mass of litter, and 


consequently an immense deal of fatiguing manual 
labor may be dispensed with. If we can dispense 
with the distressing labor of cleaning silk worms, 
hoere at the period of moulting, we have nothing 
more to desire ; that such is the fact, I cannot 
doubt, for the instance I have just related, is but 
one of the many, that the experience of this year 
has disclosed. 

I hope this letter will be acceptable ; thereis 
such a degree of prejudice, hostility and ignorance 
displayed by some leading organs of commuiica- 
tion, that facts are either studiously suppressed, or 
converted into contemptuous ridicule and sarcasm, 
but truth will triumph still. 

With great respect, 
J am always yours 


JAMES DEANE. 
Greenficld, Oct. 20, 1841. 


Uses of Water=Lime. 

Water-lime, if properly mixed and applied, forms a 
water-tight coat wherever frost cannot penetrate ; 
hence jt is valuable for, 

1. The sides and bottoms of cisterns. These should 
be covered at the top one foot in thickness with two 
layers of white oak plank or slats, (or other durabie 
wood) and an intermediate layer of the mortar. Then 
cover with carth. Cisterns in cellars will not of course 
need this covering. 

2. The bottom or fleors of cellars. The first coat 
should be mixed with gravel, or pebbles not larger 
than a hen’s egg; the second, of sand, and smoothly 
spread. Cellars which cannot be easily drained, may 
be cheaply and effectually kept dry hy thus coating 
the bottom, and plastering the side walls to the neces- 
sary height with water-lime mortar. The water will 
be effectually excluded. 

3. Baths, for bathing rooms in basements. 
may be finished as elegantly as of cut stone. 

4. Underground water-pipes,—by covering astraight 
smooth wooden rod with the mortar, and withdrawing 
it as soon as the mortar is set sufficiently, which will 
be in a few seconds. The materials fer this purpose 
should be first rate, and the ditch dry and beaten hard. 
The mortar should be mixed in smali quantities at a 
time. 

5. The basins of small pends, for landscape garden- 
ing, and watering catile. For the latter, after the ce- 
ment has become hardened, it should be covered one 
foot with earth, and the surface then paved. [vt 
where cattle do not enter the pond, and it does not 
freeze at the bottom, the rim only nced be thus cov- 
ered. 

Sharp, coarse sand, and even small pebbles, render 
water-lime cement harder than fine sand. The pro- 
portion of sand should generally be about twice that of 
the lime, but this does not appear to be accurately de- 
termined—expcriments on asmallscale are easy. The 
mortar sets best, when suffered to become quite dry, 
before water is admitted in contact with it. 





These 
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J.5.T. 


Onondaga Salt.-=Sce to your Pickle 

We have recently heard much complaint of On- 
ondaga fine salt. Hams, after being five weeks 
immersed in strong pickle, were found to be fresh 
in the centre. Lime is often used by the salt boil- 
ers to discolor the sulphate of iron contained in 
the brine ; this enables them to do without bitron 
pans,which are used to take out from thebottom of 
the kettle the red sulphate and also the ocherous 
substances deposited by the brine ; this lime or the 
other precipitates, forma coating on the salted 
meatand prevent the thorough absorption of salt. 
Hence the frequent complaints of spoiled meat, 
when salted with Onondaga fine salt. We would 
advise all those who have old brine, to scald it 
antl skin it, if not sour; if there is no blood in 
the pickle, a little fresh -blood will cleanse it tho- 
roughly, and render the brine pure, strong, and 
} caustick. 8. W. 
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Queries to a Terrified Editor. 

We had supposed ou-selves fairly out of the woods, 
when we replied to our Connecticut River friend’s 
queries, varied and variegated us they were ; but alna! 
how vainis all human confidence! We have heard 
of a man being in a peck of troubles, which has been 
ordinarily considere.! as the ex(reme of human affilic- 
tion ; but who ever beard of a bushel coming at once 
We are reminded rather too seriously of the poor 
Frenchman who fell overboard, before he had quite 
learnt the force of the English auxiliary verbs; ‘| 
will be drowned, said the poor dog, and ‘nobody shall 
help me.’” Now look at the list honestly made up ! 

1. How shall we prevent gooseberries from moul- 
ding? Move the bushes once in three years, and 
grow them on a single stock, 

2. Will my soil do for hemp, or shall I raise broom 
corn, and how shall I raise hemp, and how shall I 
raise broom corn? From a noble fellow who never 
chooses to dine ata public house at another man’s 
expense. Answer next month. 

3. How will you kill Canada thistles 7 Two years 
eareful planting and hoeing, and persuading your 
neighbors to doas they would be done by. 

4, Can you sell my Berkshire pige? Not without 
a description. What are their developements ? 

5. Do let us know how you cure the measles in 
swine? Brimstone and charcoal frequently, before 
and after they get the disease. 

6. Give usa little on Horticulture. What is the 
best time and mode of transplanting fruit trees ?— 
What are the best kinds of fruit trees; of apples; of 
pears; and what are the best modern treaties on Hor- 
ticulture, and where can they be found? Call at M. 
B. Batebam’s store, Rochester. See advertisement. 

7. What is the beet plan of a Hoteair Furnee2 ;* 
what machine will give the most heat with the least 
wood ; what would it cost at Chicago or St Louis ? 
The tight-air stove or Arnott’s patent. Can't an- 
swer the last query any more than the question de- 
bited before the London Club—How far it was from 
the Ist of August to the foot of Westminster Bridge ? 

8. ‘*On a farm of 259 acres, what is the most prof- 
isable husbandry 7? How must [ commence? How 
many sheep and swine, &c., must I buy, and what 
are the best kinds? How many cows and what 
breeds? How many teams, and whether oxen or 
horses, must I keep 2? How many hands must I em- 
ploy to do the labor, as [ do not expect to work my- 

self? Hlo« many acres of wheat must 1 sow annu- 
ally ? and what quaatities and kinds of spring grain ? 
and what varieties of grass for hay and pasture, and 
what number of acres of each will be necessary for 
the stock recommended ? and lastly, what amount cf 
profit may I reasonably expect annually, if [ superin- 
tond it faithfully and judiciously 1” Here’sa smash- 
erfar you! “ Yours most truly,’ with a witness ; 
why did'nt he say yours till death us do part.” 
This is undonbdtedly a twin brother of our Connecti 
ent River friend. 

9. Will kemlock bushes given to sheep, cause 
the ewes todrop their lambs? Don’tknow. Where 
can subsoil ploughs be had and what is their price 7 
At Worcester and Boston; price reasonable. Once 
more, could not one of your mechanical friends con- 
trive a smail wind-mill ? 

In respect to the last matter, we have no question 
of the talent of the Yankees, as we saw lately 
a picture of a renovating mill for grinding over 
old people, operating in the most interesting manner, 
an old decrepit woman just dropping into the hopper, 
a!l gone but her feet and her blue woollen stackings 
lately footed, and coming out at the bottom a charm. 
ing lass of blooming seventeen, 

10. Another friend, who signs himself Plato, the 


old criginal ne doubt, just coming round as he predict- 
ed, wishing to know whether he shull fence his wood 
lot or let it remain in common, or keep the cattle out, 
all expences considered. Perhaps they would dic if 
they got in, as Judge Paine snid to the farmer fencing 
in Kittery common, Whether be enn muke trees 
grow in his door-yard where the soil bas been strip- 
ped off ; whether he had better plant horse.cheanut, 
mountain ash, spruce, fir and pine; but then he bas 
his doubts; and then he wishes we should solve all 
these doubts through the Farmer, or by a private let- 
‘er. Only twenty private letters a week for a regu- 
lar manual excreise ! 

All these men, like good honest fellows, paid their 
postage, which is not a little remarkable, eonsidcring 
the state of the currency. 

11. Then comes an inquiry why butter will not 
come? We shall answer this in another place. 

12. Next a sober inquiry nbont a discase, a species 
of murrain among the catile in Rhode Island, which 
we wish much that we could answer, but our experi- 
ence is smal! and all our books and records are 300 
miles off. We advise application to the best physi- 
cians in the neighborhood. We have no opinion of 
Cattle Quack Doctors, though they abound. 

13. Have the leaves in hard-wood land been nsed as 
manure in your vicinity, and if s0, with what success? 
Will say some other time. 

Now this is not one half. We do not complain of 
it. We like it. It shows the wakefulness of the 
public mind, which is what we want in order to make 
progress; for what can we do with men who are 
asleep? Inquiry, inquiry is what we want. It ean- 
not be too active; too direct; too persevering and 
pertinacious in regard to etl matters of science and 
practice. From inquiry will grow up, of necessity, 
observation. Put inquiry and observation together, 
and then comes truth, that most precious of all gems ; 
that only safe guide in life; thot first of alk elements 
in the power of doing good ; that first of all move- 
ments in the highway to happiness. 

Now there is not not a question proposed to us as 
above, that is not worth asking, and there is not one 
we will not endeavor to answer, or get some other 
person to answer. Let our friends give us answers 
as may suit their convenience, and let there be as 
many more inquiries sentin as you please to put. 
But then, gentle friends, have mercy upon us. Do 





not, if you find us stopping for breath, thump us upon 
the back too hard; we shall cometo prese ntly, and 
if nothing else will do we'll ask some fiiend to put 
us in the Magnetic steep, and we shall then answer at 
once. 

The above queries, we infer, all come from the 
‘Lords of the Creation.”” We Lave many more 
from the other and better gide of the house ; but they, 
we say itin a whisper, are stricily confidential, To 
the fair friead, who acked something about persona! 
appearance the other day, we only say, ‘*‘ Handsome 
isas handsome does.” 

Other Queries 
Adolescens asks some questions, which as well we 
can, we shall answer. We wish he had been more 
definite. Does he inquire to what particular science 
he shall turn his attention and how shall he master it ; 
or doeshe desire that we should prescribe a general 
course of reading? In either case, however, we do 
not know how we could do better than to direct him 
to the * School Library,’’ published by Marsh,Capen 
& Lyon, Boston, which embraces both particular and 
general subjects, and is prepared with great ability by 
some of the ablest writers in the country. The vol- 
emes are sold separately at all the principal bookstores 
in the country ; and no better service could be ren- 
dered to acommunity of young people than to forma 








* See N. G. Parmer, vol. 1. p U5, and vol. 2. p. Ma. 


reading club for the purchase of ail of them, Besides 








| theee, Harpers’ Library abounds with useful works, 
ata very low price, though they have conducted with 
so much treachery ia regard to some works, take for 
example the Life of Jay, that their books on contro. 
verted subjects are tu be received with caution. Jy 
other respects, they furnieéh an immense amonnt Of 








reading en various subjects, at a very low rate, 





Female Correspondence. 

We publish berea churming letter from Zelia, a 
kind lady, who responds to the invitation in our last, 
We assent to every thing she says, and wish we could 
say it halt as well. If she would only bave subscrib. 
ed herself Rosa, or Lilia, or Japonica, or Daphne 
odorata, how much more appropriate! But we wel- 
come her to our colnmmns under any name she may 
choose, thinking he must be alacky fellow who can 
alter her name at his pleasure. She will finda kin- 
dred spirit in W. B. in this paper. What effect her 
letter will have upon this poor fellow when he comes 
toread it, we cannot say. He is quite plaintive she 
will perceive, the natural effect of hiscondition. We 
cannot guite agree with him that woman is never sv 
lovely as when ‘‘ administering to the drooping wants 
of the lily, or watching the expanding beauties of the 
rose.”? Though fairest among all flowers, yet we 
think them niuch more lovely when ‘tying the old 
man’s slipper ;’ or watching the expansion of far 
fairer flowers than those, which bloom only to perish 
onearth. But we are growing teo sentimental. It 
won'tdo, Zeliat we must leave that to you. We 
had once some fire, but it is only ashes now. 

Mr. Corman— 

In the last number of your paper you say that you 
will be glad to hear from your female friends, on the 
subjects of gardening, floriculture, and other domes- 
tic matters. JI am exceedingly glad that you have so 
promptly suggested ti: matter, and Lope it will not 
be in vain. I hope that your gencrous and praise- 
worthy efforts to tender yoar colpmys instractive and 
interesting to your female readere, wil! be by them 
fully appreciated, and that they, on their part, will not 
withhold that co-operation, which their duty aa well 
as their interest should prompt them to bestow. The 
object of such journals as yonrs, being to promote iim- 
provement in domestic as well as rural aflairs, cannot 
be fully attained without female a‘d-~aid of those 


whose chief duties consist in domestic management. 
Your extensive and intimate knowledge of the con- 


dition of our rural population, renders it unnecessary 
to tell you of the faultiness of female education in the 
country. You are eware that those of us, who have 
been well instructed at home, in household affairs, 
have not received a liberal, or seldom, an crdinary 
school education; and on the contrary, when much 
care has been taken to give us a polite education, that 
the home branches have been negiected, forgotten, 
and eventually despised ; this remark, you know, sir, 
will admit of general application, though there are, 


of course, numcrous except ons. 
Home and echcol instructions ere by no meang 


property blended, and until they are, we need not ex- 
pect to find a great number of female easayists on rit 
ralor domestic economy. The increased attention, 
however, which is now given to the improve- 
ment af agricultural science, and particularly the 
laudable effort which is in progress to awaken a epirit 
of home industry-—muitiply its sources——and afford it 
suitable encouragement, will tend in a great degrec to 
remove this evil, aa well as many others, that have 
crept into our domestic habits during a period of su- 
perficial wealth, and deceitful, and intoxicating pzos- 
perity. 

When I took up my pen, I meant to confine my- 
self to afew remurks on ornamental gardening and 
floriculture by females, the preceding remarks will, 
theretore, have to go for a preface. 
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There is tearéely anything which legitimetely be- | happy wou'd Ibe indeed. Wishing you a hearty 


longs to female industry, so much neglected as that | 
which is of all others the most agreeable, the most 
conducive to health and iappiness, viz. the cultiva- 
tion of shrubs, plants and flowers; those externa! 
ornamente of home, tkat throw around it such an air 
of comfort and contentment, that cheer, enliven, and 
beautify country life, that multiply and strengthen the 
attachment of families to their home, and that cause it 
to be associated in the memory, when perhaps far, far 
distant from it, with the most endearing recollections. 
if the attention of females cat be gencrally enlisted | 
in this cause, if they can be persuaded to venture out 
into the pure air, and, with their own hands, aid in| 
the cultivation of the ‘ loveliest of nature’s gems,” 
then we may expect a change to come over the appeer- | 
ence of our country homes, and such e# change as! 
cannot but give universal delight. Instead of see- 
ing them as they now are, for the most part without a 
shrub, a fiower, or aught that indicates an apprecia- 
tion of nature’s beauties, we would find a shrabdery 
anda flower garden a certain accompaniment of the 
dwellings 

Why should we devote such assiduous attention to 

onr furniture, its brilliancy and beauty, and with an 
unwearied care keep all the internal crnaments of our 
houses in order, neatnegs and taste, while at the same 
time we never think of displaying our taste ,in out- 
door ornaments? Is it right? isit consistent? I 
am sure the reader will answer no! and certainly I 
do. Nothing is mere provoking than to Rear a woman 
ask ‘‘ whet isthe use of plants or flowers?’’ Has 
the Almighty created us without any «tier than 
animal feelings and appetites? What a grossness 
of intellect it must be that can prompt such a ques- 
tion ! yet that same person is an ardent admirer of 
silk ribbons, and other similar gewgaws, and would 
not hesitate in sacrificing whole days and weeks of 
valuable time, and spending muck hard carned money 
on fashion and trivolity | 

The advantage whick our hea'th world derive 
from the delightful labors of the gaid-n, is another 
strong argument in favor of it: three fourths of us 
are complaining of ill health, one of the greatest of 
human ills ; and no one will deny but that it is caus- 
ed by the delicate manner in which we are brought 
up. We want more exercise,—we Want physteal as 
well as mental exercise in the free open air; our 
health and true rational enjoyments have been sacrifi- 
ced, to unworthy motives. Strange illmsion! That 
in the parsuit of mere phantoms, we should so shame- 
fully neglect the means which a beneticent creator 
‘has kindly given us, for the gratification of the purest 
desiree of our aature! 

How is it possible that so many should secm insen- 
sible to the pleasures of the garden ? What more ex- 
quisite than to leave the confined atmosphere 
of a dwelling, and inhale plentifully the balmy 
breath of morning, sweetened with the perfume of 
flowers, perform the necessary labor, and return to the 
domestic duties with a glowing cheek and a healthful 
appetite? How sweet to pluck the opcning rose bud, 
or gather a nosegay which, with our own hands, we 
have planted and cherished! ‘As long as I live, 
flowers shall multiply in my garden, and be cherished 
in my bosom ; and when I die, if any kind hand will 
place them there, flowers shall smile upon my grave.”’ 
I fear I have extended my remarks ‘oo far already. I 
intended to allude to other matters, but will postpone 
them till next month, when you will hear from me 
again, if these humble remarks are wo-ty a corner 
of your paper. Ido not write with a view of aflord- 
ing instruction to others, but to clicit the views of 
those who are competent (o instrvet, that I may my- 
eclf learn. Were it ia ny power to do, say, or write 
anything that would promote the general good, most 











welcome to our region, and hoping that your labors 


will be rewarded with the fullest success, 
Iam &c. 
Chesnut Hill, Feb. 15th, 1842. 


Cranberries. 
We extract the following article fromthe Maine 


ZELIA. 





| Cultivator, as highly deserving the attention of far- 


mers. We have had no practical experience of 
this cultivation, but have known cases in which 
several acres of swwanip or low meadow have been 
sown with them, which have afterwards yielded a 
large product. We know one instance upon the 
best authority, in which a farmer sold of them 
from his own farm to the amount of more than one 
thousand dollars. That they are capable of being 
grown with advantage upon high and sandy land, 
is to us a new fact; but, from the confidence with 
which it is stated, it certainly deserves attention. 
The fruit itself is healthy and, properly prepared, 
delicious ; and large amourts are wanted as wel] 
for exportation as home use. 

The cultivation of the cranberry (oxycoccus mac- 
rocarpus) has not, we believe, received much at- 
tention in this region. 

Most of these usually exhibited in our markets, 
are gathered by the country people from the begs 
and swamps where they grow wild, and without 
any assistance whatever from the hand of man. 

Like all our native fruits, however,the cranber- 
ry is susceptible of being greatly improved by culti- 
vation. in Massachusetts many farmers cultivate 
from one toa dezen acres, and as the fruit brings 
readily a dollar per bushel in the Boston market, 
they find them the most lucrative crop they can 
raise. Itis stated in the New England Farmer, 
Vol. 1x, No. 18, that Mr. F. A. Hayden, of Lin. 
coln, in that state, raised, in 1830, four hundred 
bushels, for which he received four hundred dol- 
larsin cash. This1s profitable farming. 

Kenrick, asserts Sir Joseph Banks, who had ta- 
ken pains to obtain the oxycoccus macrocarpus from 
America, harvested in 1831, from a square of 
eighteen feet cach way, three and a half Winches- 
ter bushels, being a1 the rate of four hundred and 
sixty bushels to the acre. 

The soil mostsuitable to the culture of this plant, 
is a low, moist and swampy muck, but large crops 
have been taken from lands in every respect pre- 
cisely the reverse of that in which they flourish in 
their natural state. Even light sandy leam, and 
in which there is a predominance of vitrious or si- 
liciows matter, if manured with compost composed 
of clay, mack, and swamp mud, and kept uniform- 
ly and moderately humid, will produce excellent 
cranberries. It is even asserted by those who have 
had ample experience in the business of cranberry 
culture, that the vines, under this treatment, will 
not only be much more thrifty and prolific, but that 
the fruit will also be much larger, fairer, and of 
better flavor than that gathered from vines in their 
natural state. On most farms, however, there are 
numerous low places which might be advantage- 
ously devoted tothis plant, and wherever such pla- 
ces are to be found on a farm, they should un- 
questionably be seleeted in preference to artificial 
or compounded soils. The method of planting, in 
such locations, ts to dig holes in the turf, from one 
to two, or two and a half feet deep, and two feet 
over. Into these holes are placed the sods or com- 
pact turfs containing the roots which are then care- 
fully covered with the soil and a sprinkling of 
beach-sand thrown over the hill. The hills should 
be four feet apart cach way, which gives ample 
scope for the vines to trail or branch out. Plants, 
cultivated in this manner, come rapidly into bear- 
ing, after which nothing more is requisite for sev- 
eral years, than merely to give them slight dres- 
sing, occasionally, and to supply new plants where 
the old ones have decayed, or died out. 

A plantation, managed in this way, is a mostval- 
uable appendage to any farm; and in this section 
of the country, where the fruit brings one dollar 
and fifty cents, and often two dollars per bushel, it 
would be peculiarly so. The labor of harvesting 
the cranberry is very simple, and very expeditious- 
ly performed by means of a rake, constructed ex- 
clusively for the purpose, and with which, in fa- 
vorable seasons, a skilful hand will gather, with 
case from fifty toa hundred bushelsa day. W. 





Titles.--A Rule. 

We farticulafy reqttest that all our correspondents 
would attach their names, places of abode, and date, to 
their communications. If they desire their names con- 
ceaicd it shall be s0 done. 

We must ask indulgence if we withhold in all cases 
all titles, such as Excellency, Honorable, Reverend, or 
even Esquire, which in truth is now generic instead of 
specific ; and we should be puzzted to say whom it docs 
not designate, unless it be a woman. As things go, 
howevcr,it may not belong withheld from hem. Jeru- 
sha Salmagundi, Esq., for example—how fincly that 
appears—certainly the women cannot long resist the 
teinptation. 

In all ottr official reports for the fast four years, we 
have made an absolute rule to give ne title; and it has 
saved us much trouble. If, however, any of our cor- 
respondents desire their titles to be annexed or prefix- 
ed to their names, we promise to give all they will hon- 
estly send, whether it be F. R. S., which a fellow in 
England lately assumed, because he said he was Fa- 
mous for eating Rich Soup, or A. 8S. 8. which may 
mean Socius Societatis Agricultura, shall be duly dis- 
played. In the last case however, we cannot promise 
that every one who dves not understand Latin shall hit 
upon the right interpretation; any more than in the 
case of the ‘Tobacconist, who on setting up his coach 
and six, desired his carriage-maker to place a coat-of- 
arms and a motto on the dvor, which should reprove 
any who presumed to ridicule his elevation. ‘The 
coach-maker accordingly put on the door the two Latin 
words, Quid rides; or why doyou laugh? but which, 
unfortunately, by the illiterate, was read without regard 
to prosody, and as if it were plain English, Quid 
rides, 





Gypsum. 

Josiah Bordwell, of South Hadley, Mass. has 4 acres 
of pasture ground, and applies to it annually one thou- 
sand pounds of gypsum. The same application and 
at thesame rate, has been made 35 years in succession. 
On this lot he pastures annually one large yoke of 
oxen, one horse, two cows and some years three cows. 
Prior to the use of plaster, Mr. B. says it required at 
least six acres of this land’ to afford as much feed as 
he has obtained from one acre, by using plaster. 

He has also a piece of mowing ground which con- 
tains four acres. ‘Two crops of hay are taken from it 
regularly. Qn this groand he uses plaster of Paris 
freely, and applies a top dressing of manure. His an- 
nual product cf hay is fully sixteen tons. . i 





A Protector for the Defenccless. 
The subjoined statement is new tous {t is made 


on good authority in the Maine Cudltivater, and we 
hope may be well founded. 


Many object to rearing hens on account of their lia- 
bility to be carried off and destroyed by hawks and 
owls. In some situations this isa eerious objection, 
as the hen, if suffered to run ai large with her chicks, 
is almost certain to be Jost. 

But the evil may be avoided. A Guinea hen, if 
suffcred to associate with the flock, will at all times 
prove efficient in protecting the latter trom the hawk, 
who no sooner hears her voice then he takes wings 
and carries the war into some other quarter, where bis 
murderous propensities for slaughter may be more ea- 
sily gratified, and without the fear inepired by ‘so val- 
orous and powerful a foe. 

Tie eggs of these fowls arc also highly prized by 
some, and mect with a reagy sale in our markets, being 
much larger than those of the common hen. Ww. 





A meeting of the friends of Home Industry was 
held in Rochester on the 16th ult. The subject of 
governmental excouragement and protection to do- 
mestic labor, was discussed in their bearings upon 
labor in all its forms, agricultural as well as manufac. 
turing, and likewise upon the commercial interests of 
the couutry. We may on some future occasion have 
opportunity to treat this subject more at large. 
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Seneca County Agricultural Society. 

Through the politeness of the President of this 
Society, we have received a copy of its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and of the address delivered at 
their annual Fair on the 2ist Oct. last. It forms 
a closely printed pamphlet of 20 pages. 

The address is preceded by an interesting sketch 
of the history of the county, the whole of which 
we should be glad to transfer to our columns, if 
our limits admitted of it. It is from the president 
of the Society, G. V. Sacket, of Seneca Falls. 

The country nowconstituting Seneca county, and 
indeed Western New York, was in possession of 
the Indians until 1779, when Gen. Sullivan and 
Gen. Clinton entered it with a strong military 
force to repulse the Indians then in alliance with 
the British troops, and whose incursions upon the 
settlements of the whites had become exceedingly 
disastrous and troublesome. The enemy were 
routed and the combined forces having travelled 
300 miles in a circuitous route in the wilderness, 
came at length upon the Lake shore. Mr. Sacket 
says that, until this time, none but the captives 
taken from our border settlements, or perchance 
some struggling French Jesuits, had ever set foot 
on our soil. Yet when the army reached the love- 
ly Lake country, as they approached the margin 
of the Lake “‘ they found in many places instead 
of a howling wilderness, orchards, farms, and gar- 
dens resembling civilized life.” These were im- 
provements made by the Indians. Seneca, he 
denominates the mother county of Western New 
York. In 1784a treaty was concluded between 
the United States and the Six Indian Nations, and 
the lands east of Seneca Lake were ceded to the 
United States. 

The change in the value of lands since that 
time in this pari of the country, is most remarka- 
ble. Lands inthis and the neighboring counties 
were then estimated not by the acre but by the lot, 
(the number of acres in a lot is not stated) and 
lots which then sold for $25 per lot, are now worth 
$25,000, being an increase of a thousand fold in 
about 50 years. Who would not have pronounced 
the prediction of such an advance a mere dream 
out of the Arabian Tales? 

Mr. Sacket then speaks in aninteresting manner 
of the first settlers, some of whom were present 
on this occasion ; one of whom Andrew Dunlap, 
was the first man who put a plough into the 
grounl between the Lakes, and now in his 83d 
year, acted as chairman of the committee on 
ploughs and ploughing on this occasion. The 
President pleasantly remarks, that although he is 
in favor of rotation of office as a general principle, 
yet this appointment he hopes will be continued to 
this patriarch as long as he can meet with them; 
anithen he hopes to see it descend to the heir, 
who should occupy theold homestead. <A brother 
of Andrew, William Dunlap, likewise a pioneer 
at the same time, was on the same committee. 

There was no mill in the county so late as the 
year 1794, nor in what is nowcalled Western New 
York until the end of the year 1790. Until that 


time the inhabitants were under the necessity of 


going to Rome, on the Mohawk river, or down the 
Susquehannah to get their flouranimeal. A fam- 
ily of religionists under the direction of their 
founder, Jemima Wilkinson, came here in 1739, 
and built and put in operation the first mill in 
Western New York in the latter part of 1790. 
Since that time the increase of mills has kept pace 
with the increase of the inhabitants and the growth 
of wheat; and now in the villages of Seneca Falls 
and Waterloo there are 13 mills ; most of them of 


the largest class, turning 35 run of stone, aud ca- 
pable of flouring 10,000 bushels of wheat daily. 

The county of Seneca is 33 miles long and 10 
broad, containing 330 square miles. When settled 
at $25 per lot, it would have been valued at 
$8250. In 1840 it was estimated that 5-6th of the 
land had been broughtintocultivation, and estima- 
ted at $44 per acre exclusive of villages, it would 
now be valued at $8,250,000. In 1789itmay have 
had 75 inhabitants. It now contains 24,000, equal 
to 75-souls to the square mile. The annual pro- 
ducts of the county were as follows : 


Wheat, 350,804 bushels at $1,00 $350,804 
Corn, 178 ,674 - 50 89,337 
Rye, 5,520 s 63 3,425 
Oats, 213,826 “ 25 53,455 
Barley, 15,819 - 50 7,909 
Buckwheat, 19,798 “a 00 9,899 
Potatoes, 263,293 " 25 50,848 
Hay, 38,163 tons at 7,00 267,141 
Beef & Pork,20,010 Ibs. at ,10 206,610 
Wool, 166,554 Ibs. at 50 83,277 


$1,122,105 








These facts are remarkable and highly deserv- 
ing of being recorded. 

These historical sketches are followed by an ad- 
dress from A. B. Dunlap, the Recording Secreta- 
ry. The subject is the ‘ Nobility of Agriculture 
and the means by which it may be elevated.” 

The agricultural profession is to be elevated by 
the Archimedean lever of education, scientific and 
practical education. The agricultural profession 
is among the most important in the community. 
It should be among the most esteemed. The cur- 
rent of public opinion is now setting strongly in 
its favor. It has been made honorable by the ap- 
plication to its practical improvement of some of 
the brightest minds, and of men of the highest po- 
litical elevation and influence. 

Immense service has been rendered to the cause 
by various publications, especially of a_peri- 
odical character. These have diffused widely a 
vast amount of information. Agricultural Socie- 
ties have contributed most essentially to the science 
and the practice of an improved Husbandry. The 
means of advancing its progress, however, upon 
which he dwells with most emphasis, is the estab- 
lishment of Agricultural Schools. It seems extra- 
ordinary that while the teaching of almost every 
other science and artis effectually and liberally 
provided for, this, in various respects, among the 
most important, should have been to so great a de- 
gree neglected. ‘These are the main sentiments of 
this useful and sensible address; and we subjoin 
an extract. 

** Wealth, influence, and talents have long been 
engaged in building up the agriculture of Britain ; 
and she will continue to take the lead of us—say 
and do what we please—unless science is made the 
basis of our agriculture. Her legislators are not 
unwilling like our republican statesmen to grant 
legislative aid to protect in every desirable way 
her agricultural interests. We are not launching 
upon the dangerous sea of experiment—we have 
well established landmarks to guide us in our 
course. Agricultural schools have been establish- 
ed in Ireland, in France and Germany, in despotic 
Prussia and Russia. The despotic reformer of 
down-trodden Egypt has established a school for 
the application of science to agriculture. But 
here, in this boasted land of liberty, a government 
emphatically resting upon the shoulders of the 
farmer, there is not a solitary school to foster and 
protect this great, this all absorbing interest—an 
interest upon which is based our national greatness, 
and upon which depends the peace and perpetuity 
of our free institutions. We require the physician 


must understand the laws, before we allow him to 
take charge of our property; and the divine who 
has not stored his mihd with the truths of both 
natural and revealed religion, is a blind leader «¢ 
the blind. Whatthen shall we think of the doc. 
trine that the farmer has no need of preparatign 
in order to fit Aim for his elevated calling? We 
have our law schools, our medical schools, and our 
theological schools ; and now we ask the impor. 
tant—the weighty question—why shall we not 
have our agricultural schools ? 

We now close the subject, trusting that an inte). 
ligent and enterprising community will answer the 
question, as their important interests, indiridual 

social, and political, require—as the spirit of the 
age and the honor and independence of the nation 
demand. We have glanced at a few of the means 
by which the character and standing of the Amer. 
ican farmer can be elevated, and his profession 
raiged to that point where nothing shall be above 
if®ut ‘God and the Laws”—means which wil] 
bring back the golden age of husbandry, when 


‘* The sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind; 
And some with whom compared your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have held the scale of empire, rul’d the storm 
Of mighty war ; then with unwearied hand 
Disdaining little delicacies seiz’d 
The plough and greatly independent liv’d.” 
The address is followed with a list of premiums 
and the names of the successful competitors, 
Few things will more contribute to the success anj 
popularity of the Society, than the publication an. 
nually of its transactions, annexing the address, 
the reports of committees, the names of the win 
ners of the prizes, their accounts of their cultive. 
tion and management in all their details, a list of 
members, a list of officers, a listof premiums, and 
generally some valuable agricultural communics. 
tion or information which may interest the far. 
mers. This being sent to every member, will put 
him in mind of paying his subscription, will lead 
him to induce his neighbors te become members, 
and will create an interest in the Society most can. 
ducive to its increase, its successful management, 
and its beneficial fruits. 
The following are the Officers for the ensuix 
year: 
President, 
G. V. SACKET. Ese., Seneca Falls. 
Vice Presidents, 
NATHAN W. Fotwe tt, Lodi, 
Truman Boarpman, Covert, 
Wm. R. Scuvyter, Ovid, 
Joun D. Cor, Romulus, 
Joun Y. Manninc, Varick, 
Joun Jounston, Fayette, 
Jor, W. Bacon, Waterloo, 
MattrHew W. West, Junius, 
Jason Situ, Tyre, 
Jacos KisHirr, Seneca Falls. 
AsryaH B. Duntap, Ovid, Rec. Secretary. 
Samvevt Wiiurams, Waterloo, Cor. Sec’y. 
James STEVENSON, JR., Waterloo, Treasurer 





Sleeper’s Address. 

An Appress delivered before the Agricultural Soc 
ety of Westborough and vicinity, Mass., Oct. 184 
By Joun S, Steerer, Ese. 

This address abounds with sensible remarks an 
useful suggestions, and advice to the agriculturl 
classes, given in a perspicuous style, which is nots 
common characteristic, and ina lively and playful mar 
ner soas to attract attention ; which is as it should & 

The Society before which this address was delivere 
consists of farmers of Westborough, one among the 
best farming towns in Massachusetts, and some of the 
neighboring towns, who meet occasionally and fit 
quently for mutual inquiry and discussion in relation 
the great art by which they subsist; for the intercomitt 
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parting of such information as any may have acquired. 
They hold likewise in the town, an annual cattle show, 
in which they display their best stock, and exhibit sam- 
ples of their products, which are cxamined arid reported 
on by committees appointed for that purpese. Thisis a 
specimen of many socicties, founded on the same plan, 
in different parts of the state. They are e:ninently 
beneficial; they stimulate inquiry ; they arouse a whole- 
somcemulation ; they lead to experiments; and are in- 
strumental in diffusing a good deal of practical infor- 
mation. 

We should be glad to give this address entire, but our 
limits forbid it; and we must confine ourselves to some 
brief quotations. 

‘Out of thirteen millions of the population of 
Great Britain, engaged in various pursuiis, nine mil- 
lions are employed in agriculture! And the soil of 
Great Britain is by no means naturally fertile, but re- 
quires the continued application of art and labor to 
keep itin @ highly productive state. Yes, in Great 

Britain land represents more than seren times the val- 
ue of manufacturing capital, four fifths of which cap- 
jtal is employed in furnishing the requisite supplies to 
agriculturists. And the average nett profit arising 
from the inimense landed capital is estimated at seven- 
teen anda half per cent. It is therefore generally 
admitted in Great Britain, that agriculture ie the basis 
of British prosperity, and the chief pillar of the gov- 
ernment; and the broader and firmer the foundation, 
the more profitable and durable will be its concomitant 
allies, manufactures and commerce. 

This fact is well illustrated by an_allegerical sign 
for a country inn, called the ** Five Alls.’’ Jt repre- 
gents five human figures, beneath each of which is a 
motto. The first figure isa king with his regalia ; 
bis motto, ‘I govern all.”” The second, a.bishop in 
his pontiticals; motto, ** [ pray for all.’ The third, 
alawyer with his gown; motto, **I plead for all.’’ 
Fourth, a soldier in bis regimentals ; motto, “ I fight 
for all.’” And the filth, a farmer, in appropriate cos- 
tume, with his scythe and rake ; motto, ‘* I pay for 

In the United States, the actual produce of our 
coil, unless in seasons of great scarcity, aftcr supply- 
iag the demand for home consumption, furnishes three 
fourths of our exports to foreign countries, And our 
agricultural riches thus give an impulse to commerce 
and manufactures, and enable us to import comferts 


, and luxuries from abroad, by which a revenue id de- 


rived for the eupport of the guvernment. 

According to the Report of the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, giving the value and gnantity of the 
agricultural productions in the year 1839, it appears 
that in that year the article of greaiest value produced 
was hay. The number of tons computed to have 
been raised, being 9,830,415, which at 80 cts. a hun- 
dred weight, the average price in the New Yerk mar- 
ket, amounted to the enormous sum of $157,236,840! 
The article next in value was Indian corn, viz., 
308,164,445 bushels, which, at fifty cents a bushel, 
amounted to $154,080,223. After this comes cotton, 
aboutone billion three millions of pounds, which at 
eleven cents, gives $114.909.577. Then we have 
wheat next, amounting to 75,983,449 bushels, at one 
dollar a bushel : potatoes, one hundred and two mil- 
lions of bushels; which at 42 cts., gives 42,082,000 


dollars. Products of the dairy, equal to 34,189,000 
dollars, Odzts , at 33 cts. abushel, amounting to 33 


millions of dollars: then sugar, 19 millions ot dollars, 
and tobacco at 10 cts. 2 pound, amounting to $14,- 
800,000. 

Ia these returns the product of North Carolina, 
Kentucky. Florida and Wisconsin, are not included ; 
and it is believed that the production, as published, is 
fully ten per cent. below the actual produet. Enough 
however is know to satisfy tie world that we possess 
immense wealth.” For the annual value of agricultu- 
ral productions alone, as offic ally given in this Report. 
isnearly seven hundred millions of dollars! Thia 
was the product in 1839: that of 1840 was certairiy 
ten percent. greater; and there is good reason to 
believe that the product of 1841 ie lurger still. 

On reflecting on these facte, every patriot must wish 
that ngriculture may experience the fostering care of 
government; that our legislatures may do more fu: 
the former, instead of undoing what has already been 
done; that agricultural socictics may multiply in our 
land. where facts may be gathered and knowledg> 
diffused ; that well-conducted agricultural publica- 
tons may be well sustained by the agricultural com- 
munity, and circulate extensively on every side; that 
agriculture may be iwede a bianch of study in cur 





schools ; and that a professorship may be established 
in our colleges.”’ 

‘In concluding this address, I would say to all 
farmers, cheiish your occupation, and maintain its re- 
spectability on all eccasions, and at.a'l hazards. Be 
taithful to yourselves, and you will find no one to dis- 
pute with you the antiquity, the utility, or the elevated 
character of your occupation. Be industrious; for 
industry is the handmaid of health, and the key to 
unlock golden treasures. However great the be- 
neficence of nature, she gives nothing gratuitously 
to man. 

Study and prectice evoromy, for it should. ever be 
remeinbered, that althouzh labor creates wealih, econ- 
omy accumulates it. By economy I do not mean a 
sordid, grasping, avaricious spirit; for true economy 
is as far removed from that en the one hand, as from 
heedless extravagance on the other. 

Study the comfort and happiness of your family, 
but avoid Juxury as an evil of magnitude. Remem- 
ber that the introdtction of luxury into kingdoma, 
states, or empires, has precipitated them from the sum- 
mit of power, and from the most flourishing pitch of 
glory and renown. 

Be temperate in your habits. On this much de- 
pends. The pure water which gushes from the bill- 
side, and meanders through the fields and meadows, 
is the drink which the bounteous Giver of all good 
designed for man. Intemperance isa rock on which 
many a gallant barque has been wrecked. Indeed, 
industry and economy cannot be practiced except in 
connexion with temperance, asthe hapless fate of 
many otherwise able and worthy husbandmen have 
proved. It should ever be borne in mind, that in this 
country, industry, frugality, and temperance will 
always tonduct a man triumphantly through the paths 
of lite. 

Cultivate your minds. This may be done by read 
ing, by study, or by conversation. good farmer, 
who manages his concerns as they should be managed, 
will always find time to cultivate his intellectual fac- 
ulties, as well es to exercise his physical powers; 
otherwise, he were indeed tobe pitied. There are 
timies when the mind should be exercised as well ag 
the body; when information on various subjects of 
gencral interest should be obtained, of a character 
more solid and enduring than can be found in the 
newspapers of the day. Books and periodicals may 
be had in these ‘‘go ahead’’ times, on almost every 
subject, in forms exceedingly cheap, and well-selected 
social libraries should be established in every town or 
village in New England. 

Sce that your children are well educated. Let 
your sons be instructed in the various branches of 
useful learning, that they may become active and 
worthy members of an enlightened community. In- 
culcate on their minds clevated sentiments and liberal 
principles. Teach them that they should not live for 
themselves only ; that in this republic, every man is 
a pillar of the state, and exerts an influence in socie- 
ty, and has indispensable duties to perform, to his fam- 
ily, his country, and his God. 

Let not the education of your daughters be neg- 
lected, for on the character of our women depends 
the future fate of our coun'ry. Teach them early to 
look upon the labors and the profession of a husband- 
man, with smiles and sympathy, for we all well 
know, that in civilized communities, where the influ- 
ence of the gentler sex is all powerful, as it should be, 
no enterprise can succeed, or become popular, with- 
out being cheered by the smiles and sympathy of wo- 
man, the *‘ flower of the human epecies.’’ Educate 
your daughters eo that they will make good farmers’ 
wires, and, if thus educated, they will reflect honor 
on any station, however exalted, and be worthy to be- 
come the mothers of freemen.”’ 





Floriculture. 
Bring blossoms of every hue and name, 
And buds for opening youth, 
Garlands for honor and wreaths for fame, 
And fadeless flowers for the purest flame 
Of the heart's enduring truth. 


Flowers for the mourner, flowers for the bride, 
Or garnish the hall of death, 

And to strew the biers of them who died 

In youth and age and manhood’s pride, 
For such and for all a wreath. Locke. 
Tn all ages and in every clime, the love of flow- 

ers has been cherished and cultivated with increas- 

ing attention andadmiration. They have received 

the fondest titles that sympathy cr affection could 


offer. and in their opening petals and fading beau 





ties, they invite to the most pleasing reminiscences 
and aflecting reflections that are associated with life. 
In the one, we behold the morning of our own ex- 
istence beautifully exhibited with freshness and 
dews of youth upon us; while the other, invites 
the reflection that ‘‘ all flesh is grass, like the grass 
it withereth, and like the flower it fades and its 
goodliness passes away.” Thus every age findsin 
them some emblem of its own fleeting being, and 
every circumstance of life may hail them as coun- 
terparts. 

In ancient times they were employed to deck the 
feast, and strew upon the bier and grave where 
affection called the admiring crowd for convivial 
festival, and weeping sorrow laid its loved one to 
repose. ‘They were spread in paths of triumphant 
warriors as the emblems of victory and honor ; and 
in gay wreathes adorned the brow beneath which 
gay and happy hearts beat in holy response at 
love’s pure rituals, 

They bloom alike in the limited territory of the 
cottager, and in the proud and extended parterres 
of the wealthy and the gay. : 

A love of flowers has ever been regarded as en 
index of moral excellence and intellectuel refine- 
ment. Who that beholds their unostentatious ele- 
gance, their gay simplicity, and unassuming beauty 
ever turn away from them without being impress- 
ed with the emptiness of artificial pomp and splen- 
dor? Who that witnesses their evanescence, will 
not read effectually the lesson of universal frailty 
and decay? For childhood and youth the cultiva- 
tion of flowers presents an imposing employment 
and an interesting and instructing amusement. In 
the period of existence, when care does not pre- 
sent its corroding anxieties; when the spirits are 
free and buoyant, and the world smiles fresh and 
gaily on every hand, when expectation is buoyant 
in looking through life’s vista as upon a bed of flow- 
ers; when home and dear associations are binding 
the soul ina thousand ties as indissoluble as exis, 
tence ; when every scene and every object is im- 
pressing the mind with images which are to dwell 
like bright spotsuponthe memory, when manhood 
comes yith its sober reignand age with its furrow- 
ed brow and silvery hairs,—in the morning of be- 
ing when every action does its full share towards 
laying the foundation of thought, feeling and prin- 
ciple for life, what employment for leisure hours 
can be more appropriate, than aiding the floral 
world in its grand designs of beautifying the earth, 
and what teachings of wisdom can be more power- 
fully inculeated than those taught by the simplicity 
and purity of nature? 

To the female sex, in every period of lise, it of- 
fers considerations of great and abiding import. 
From them they may derive rich lessons to aid 
them in rearing the temple of the mind in those 
who are to succeed them, a sphere peculiarly their 
own, and to close with a response to the interroga- 
tory of another, there is no object in nature more 
beautiful than a young and lovely woman seen ina 
parterre of flowers, herself the fairest, adorned 
with innocence and virtue, administering to the 
drooping wants of the lily, or watching the ex. 
panding beauties of the rose. W.B, 

February, 1842. 





Cleaning Glass. 

The French mode of cleaning fine glass utensile, 
&c., gives them great brilliancy. Itis done by finely 
powdered indigo, and dipping into it a moistened linen 
rag, with which the glese must be smearcd, and wiped 
off with a perfectly dry cloth. 

As a substitute for thie, fine sifted ashes, applied by 
a rag dipped in spirits, will also answer very well ; 
but Spanish whi:e is apt to roughen and injure the 





glass. 
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Improved Stock. 

We invite the particular attention of those intercst- 
ed, to the sale of Mr. Weddle’s Improved Stock, ad- 
vertised in this number. It presents ah opportunity 
of obtaining some of the best animals of the kind for 
breeding, to be found in this country. 





Agents for the New Genesee Farmer. 


In addition to the numerous Postmasters and other 
friends of Agriculture who have kindly aided the cir- 
culation of this paper, the following persons will re- 
ceive Subscriptions in their different towns and cities. 
Boston, Mags. Messrs. Little and Brown; Ruggles 

Nourse and Mason; Hovey & Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. J. Colman, 


Worcester 66 Clarendon Harria, 

Lowell, - D. Bixby, 

Salem, “ John M Ives; Francis Putman, 
Greenfield,  ‘ James Deane, 

Lynn, = Charles Coolidge, 

Danverse, 46 S. Proctor, 


Portsmouth, N. H. Nath’! March, 
Providence, R. 1. Hiram Fuller, 
Hartiord, Ct. E. W. Ball, 
New York, Theo Foster, 

“ ** King & Co., 199 Broadway. 
Albany, Wm. Thorburn, 
Utica, J. E. Warner, 
Syracuse, T. B. Fitch, & Co. 
Auburn, T. M. Hunt, 
Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant, 
Toronto, Canada, Lyman Farr & Co. 
Hamilton, ‘* Samuel Kerr, 
Brantford ‘** Jobn Curtiss, 


Kingston, ‘* J. W. Brent; John Creighton. 
Spee eee pe | 








CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


F the best quaiity, free from foul seeds. For sale at 
the Seed Store. M. B. BATEHAM, 


LARD LAMPS. 

VYVHE subscribers heve just received a large lot of the 

above mentioned L unps, and would invite the attention 
of fariners, mechanics, and others who wish an article from 
which the cheapest light may be obtained from the use of 
Lard. They burn well, aud in a great measure are doing 
nway the use of oil. For economy they are rot surpassed, 
end are worthy the trial of every domestic economist. ‘To Le 
had at No. 3, Exchange-st., at wholesale or retail. 

EBUNEZER WATTs, & Go. 
Rochester, March 1st, 1812. 


: FARMS, 
YOR SALE, on a long eretit, afarm of 50 acres—40 acres 
improved—with a good house and barn upon it, in the 
town of Ridgeway, Orleans Co. Also a farm of Li9 acres— 
70 acres improve i—with two hous:s and a barn upon it, in 
North Clarence, Erie county. Apply to Wm BR. Montgom- 
ery «t his office, or to it. MONT@OWERY, 
Rochester, Fe 7, 1°42. No. 41, Spring-st. 














Fruit aud Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green 
Hiouse Plants, &c. &c. 
HE subscribers are prepared to execute all orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Green 
House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Double Dahlias, and 
all other articles in the Nursery line, on the most moderate 
terms. Persons who are «bout esiablishing new Nurserics, 
or wish to act as agents for the sale of any of the abeve ar- 
ticles, wil be very liberally dealt with, and all such are 
rejues‘e! to communicate their intentions to us immediate- 
ly. Where severa’ persons inthe same neighborhond, are 
desirous of procuring trees, they wi ldo well to unite their 
orders, and let one person forward them, to whom @ deiue- 
tion of .0 per cent will be ma ‘e in all cases where the whole 
orler «mounts to $50 or upwarts Persons who design 
planting in the ensuing Spring should transimit their orders 
as soon as possible, so that they may be forwarded iti duc 
season. All orders mast be accompanied with cask or a 
6atisfa:tory refereuce in Rochester or vicinity. Priced Cata- 
logues wi!! be -ent gratis to all applicants. 
Ad tress (Post Paid) ELWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt, ttope Botanic Garden and Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 





Valuable Works on Horticulture and Agricule 
ure. 
Just received by Rail Road, from Otis Broaders § Co. publish- 


ers, Boston 
Vik NEW AMERICAN ORCITARDIST; or an ac- 
count of the most valuah'e varicties of FRUIT, of al 
ciimates, alapted toc itivation in the United S.ates; with 
their history, modes of cu ture, management, uses &+.— 
With an appendix on vegetab es, ornamental trees, shrubs 
nn flowers, the agricultural resources of America, and on 
Sik. &¢ By Wiliam Kenrick. Third elition, en'arged. 
THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER ; containing 
ractical directions on the en'ture of FRUITS AND VEGETABLEs, 
ine wding Landseape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape- 
Vines, Scrawherries, Sik, &e. By Tuomas J. Frssenpes, 
editer of the New England Farner. Fourteenth edition. 
THE COMPLETE FARMER, and Rural Economist; 
containing a compendious epitome of the most important 
branches of Agriculture and rural Economy, by Tuomas G. 
Fessenven. Fitth edition, revised, improve.l and en arged. 
The above three books uniformly bound, in beautiful 
atyle —price $l,each—-are for sale at the Roches er Seed 
Gtore ant its agenzie} M, B. BATEMAM, 
March Lot. 














GENESEE NURSERY. 
HE subseriber has constant’y for sate athis Nursery on 
Main street, one mile East of the Biidge in Rochester, 
a choice s¢ eciion of Apple ‘I'rtes of large size, warranted of 
the kinds represented, embracing about 40 of the best varie- 
ties for Summer, Fil, and Winter use, price 25 cts. per tree, 
a liberal discount to those Whe may purchase in large quan- 
tities for retailing; orders from a distance containing remit- 
tances or good city references, will receive prompt attention, 
aud the trees wil be shipped or delive ed as directed, Aiso 
a few Peach and Locust Trees for sale. 
ELECTUS BOARDMAN. 
The above Estabiishment has been carricd on in this town 
over 20) years. 2m 
New Arrival from England. 
UST received from London via. Boston, a large assort- 
ment of seeds of the growth of IS41, embracing a full 
supply of all kinds of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Rad- 
ish, Turnip &c. Genuine Purple top Ruta Baga, long red 
Mangel Wurtzel,white Dutch Clover, a choice lot of Fiower 
secis, and a multtude of other things—See CaraLocves 
NM. B. BATEHAM, 











March 1st. 


HMatch’s Sawing Machine, in Ohio. 
Nanswer to several inquiries on the subject, Mr. Hatch 
announces that he is willing to dispose of the right of his 
machine fer the who'e s ate of Ohio, on very reasonable 
terms ; also, that one of the machines, may be seen at the 
farm of J. W. Smith, Esq., Maumee City ; and one will be 
sent to Cleveland, on the opening of navigation. 


TEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—For sale 
at the Seed Store, price # 1,50. 











A Nurseryman Wanted, in Ohio. | 
HE proprietor of a wellestablished and favorably situa- 
ted Nursery Garden at Columbus, Ohio, wishes to en- 
gage a MaN of some experience in the business, to take the 
management of the establishment, either as a partuer, or 
for asalary. Adiiress, if by letter post-paid. 
J. A. LAZELL. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1241, 
GREAT SALE OF BLOODED STOCK. 


I propose to scil by Public Auction, on Tuesday 29th 
March, at my farm in Greece, adjoining the Krie Canal, 
six miles west of Rochester, all my blooded and grade stock, 
including ny choice Durhgin Cattle, Horses, Leicester 
Sheep and Hogs, the parteulars of which, with pedigrees of 
the same, will be given ata future day. 

THO'S WEDDLE. 





Rochester, Jan. 29, 1812 
FRUIT TREES. 

HE subscriber is now prepared to furnish in large or 

small quantities, the finest varieties of Fruit ‘Trees. 
Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous plants, Bulbous Flower 
roots, Double Dah!ias, Green house plants, &c. &e. Also, 
GARDEN SEEDS, raised by the proprietor atthe Ro- 
chester Seed Garden, and put up in boxes or packages to 
order ; allof which are warranted genuine as represented, 
and of superior quality. 

Orders for the Spring, will be promptly attended to op 
very liberal terms, when accompanied with cash or satizfac- 
tory references. 

Selections will be made by the proprietor, when requested, 

c, F. CROSMAN, 





Rochester, Feb. Ist, 1°12. 
ATEW CUSTOM MILU--The subscriber having taken 
the White Mill on Water Street, East side of the river 
for the purpose of running it as a Custom Mill would give 
notice that he is now prepared to de work in as short atime 
and as well as any Millin Western New York, and with hig 
facilities and a close application to business, he is in hopes 
of meriting and obtaining a share of public patronage. 
WANTED inunediaiely, 5000 bushel Wheat; also Barley, 
Beans, Oats, Peas, Grass Sced, Finx, Flax Soed, Bristles, 
Becs Wax and dried Fruit; for which the bighest market 
price will be paid 
N. Bb. Flour wi!! be at a)l times msnufactured on the most 
reasonable terms for merchants or others who wish grain 
ground. W. C. FOSTER, 
Rochester, January 1,181. 3m 














Rochesier Sced Store and Agricul- 
isral Repository. 

4 bp proprietor of this establishment, would now inform 
A his friends, that having relinquished the charge of the 
New Genesee Parmer, [to xbler hands,) he will hereafter 
devote bis Whole atten:ion to the business of the Store, 
contident that he will thereby give increased satisfaction to 
his customers. A full suppiy of nearly all kinds of SHEDS 
are now on hand for the coning season; part of them rais- 
ed in tnis Vicinity the past season, by C. F Crosman and 
other careful seel-growers, and the rest obtained from the 
| most respectable foreign sources. Knowing that success in 
this business must depend on merit, great pains will be ta- 
ken to have «ll seeds just whet they should be—of the right 
kinds and the best quality. 

Of AcuicettTuraL Lae LeMeNtTs, Garven Toots, Boors, &c., 
there isa good supply on band, but many more will be ob- 





tained in the eprigg, When it is intense | to enlarge the es- 
tublishineut so as to allow more room for this class of arti- 
eles. 

Mercnants will be supplied with seeds for retailing, at 
very low prices, The usual number of Agents will receive 
| assortments on commission as heretofure, during the win- 
| ter. 

7 CaTaLoaves gra‘is. 
Rocester, Fes. 1-42. 


ae _M. B. BATEHAM. 
A FINE FARM FOR SALE—OfF fitty acres cf 


LAX. choi:e Land, situated only about Lanta t-2 miles from 
| the centre of the flourishing city of Rochester, N. Y. ov the 
| south-east road leading from Monroe street east, and halt a 
inile from the city line. A new house, barn, and feices—a 
fine orchard, goo: wood an! water, &e. 

Fur further particulars, e quire «n t @ premises, or cd- 
dress C. W.J.. Roehest -r Post Office, N. Y., Post paid, 

Rochester, Dee. Wl, SAL. 








! dull—Ctover sells in small parce's at 9 1-2 a 10 cts, ]., a0! 





THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOUKNAL. 
VOLUME THREE—FOR 1843, i 
HE Cheapest Agricultural Pape 
Union :-—16 torse Pases Monthly, (wid engraving ) 
only §O Cents per year!! , 
HENRY COLMAN, EDITOR. 
(Late Agricultural Commisswner of the State of 
Massachusetts, and Editor of the New Eng. Furmer. 

Grateful for the cxtensive patronzge which the New Gen. 
esee Farmer has received during the past year, the proprietor 
now has the satisfaction of announciugthat the has made 
such arrangements for the coming year as cannot fail to bg 
highly gratifying to the readers of the paper, and secure for 
it a still more extensive circulation. 

Post Masters and their Assistants, are authorized and re. 
Spectfully solicited to act as Agents and remit subseriptiong 
for the Farmer. ‘The low price at which it is published wij 
not allow of much pecuniary compensation to Agents, by © 
itis believed they will find a reward in the benetits which \ 
result from the circulation of such periodica's in their neigh. 
borhoods, 

7 Persons ordering papers are requested to strictly obserre 
the Terma, and be careful to wri'e plaindy the names of sy). 
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seribers, their Post Office, County, and State; and in ay ] 

cuses to send the money with the order, so that the perplex. y 

ity of keeping accounts may be avoided. ry 
T ®RMS,—If current money is sent (such as New Yor 

or New England bills,) commission will be allowed as fo). “ 

lows :— t 


Seven copies, for. ..... + -$3,00 : 
Twelve =. CP cccces “30 } Pes — — to be 
Twenty-five do. for...... . 10,00 RNS Se Seen. 
No commission will be allowed, if uncurrent money is sent, 
dress, BATEHAM & COLMAN, 
December 1, t=4l. Rochester, N Y, 


ROCILESTER PRICES CURRENT. | 
CORRECTED FOR fo 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, MARCH 1, tet, re 





WHEAT,....per bushel,.....-$ 1,06 @ §$ 10 T 
Ciccesdssccs  esuvaces Sieesess . 
TE PSR ad 
i snsdee @ ceetepne. Mibuiens 2 da 

VE, wocoe seccce *§ cocgecce Sdecccee- & Re 


BEANS, Whiite,.. ** .ecccoce 
POTATOES, 0002  ceccecee 
APPLES, Degert,. ** secccece BSccccee in 
FLOUR, Superfine, per bbl.... 5,00...... 5,2 


eS Mase © asce~se Bese 
BALT, cccccgccccce § sccccee 1,QBeccore 19 | 
PORK, Mess,....2 * seceee 800.0000, 7 
“6 PPR, 0060 ™ Jcccece FRB cece ve 
6 per 100 Ib... .ccccecee 27Dececee 3M M 
BEEF, ....-per 106 Ibs....... 3,00...... 3,50 des 
"POULTRY,....++--per Ib. coe ae fis 
EGGS, ....cc-cccee per dozen, 12}.c.ee. - 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 12%...... 15 
* Firkin, soc. * coo 10. cooe M: 
CHEESE ccccesscescs © ccs S.scoce 6 ; = 
BARD, worccccsecccce § soe Greece 7 
TALLOW, Clear, ...... ** se sesece =F cou 
Pee, SHOOON ccccccce ™ ccc _ aE by | 
SEE GEIB. ccsssccccses eeceee QE cx 
PEARL ASHES, coe 100 Ibs.. 5,00. cces j 
POT, D  eteane © 06 MiB eees ow 
WOOL, cocccccccesPOURdccs DWeeceee & the 
Err. ee eee F 


GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,25 ..... 1,75 
CLOVER SEED,... ** 2... 6,50 .... 7, 
New York Market —Ashes—a small lot of Pots have bea 
so d at $6.50, end another of tearis at $5,75. 
Flour—There is no change in prices, end a dul? market- 
250 barrels Genesee were tuken for export, at 26,125 2 86% 
—4100 barrels Richmond county sold at $5.75 a $5,812 and 2 § 
herrels Corn Men! at $3. Troy Flour is held at §6,06): ( 
6,124—Ohio, Sb a 6,12}. 


Nothing of impor ance was dore in Grain. Sceds w 


Fiax Seed (clean) at $12,25 pr tee. 
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